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The whole land of south Korea shaking with the shouts of young 
students: “Let’s defend the campus freedom!” and “Release the 
arrested students!” 


No fascist frenzy can stem the angry waves—the vigorous 
march of the south Korean youth and students who have risen 
up for freedom and democracy 


Opposition assemblymen demand _ab- 
olition of the “Revitalized Constitution’ 


South Korean believers fight against 
the cruel repression of democrats 


“KCIA”" agents 


arresting at 
random the 
students on 


charge of hav- 
ing involved in 
the case of the 
“National Fede- 
ration of Demo- 
cratic Youth and 
Students” 


Tonga Ilbo reporters have risen up for 
the freedom of speech 


The Rev. Pak Hyong Gyu and other 
south Korean democrats on a murder- 


ous trial 


Men and women, young and old, roaming about in search 


of jobs _ in unemployment-ridden south Korea 


Women eking out a bare existence by 
peddling fish or farm products 


Traffic jam 


Women workers doing a slavish 
labour in a dark, low-ceiled 
work place 


Tortured by debts and famine, peasants are leaving their 
native places in quest of livelihood 


Miseries produced by the misrule. Their source must be rooted 
out once for al! 


The cartoon “Five Bandits” drawn by poet Kim Ji Ha, exposing 
the injustice and corruption of the south Korean rulers 


A congested boardhouse district 
which can be found everywhere 
in south Korea 
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To get drinking 
water 


Grass and trees are withering because of polluted air, water and 
oil waste released from Japanese enterprises in south Korea 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Today south Korea under US imperialist occupa- 
tion has been converted into a land of darkness rid- 
den by all social evils—irregularities and corrup- 
tion, swindling and fraud, immorality and depravi- 
ty —due to the anti-popular fascist rule of the 
traitorous Pak Jung Hi puppet clique. The national 
economy, shackled to foreign capital, is in a state of 
suffocation, and people are roaming about the streets 
in search of job and food. 

Having cooked up every conceivable evil law, the 
Pak Jung Hi puppet hordes are vigorously suppress- 
ing the people, torturing and punishing democratic 
personages by medieval methods and slaughtering 
them in cold blood. 

Foreigners who witnessed such a dreadful scene 
in south Korea are loudly denouncing and condemn- 
ing it as “a living hell of people in the whirlpool of 
fascism”, “a frozen land where one can’t see, speak 
and hear”, “a sink of the 20th century iniquity”, and 
a rotten society where “the rich get ever richer, and 
the poor get ever poorer”. 

This book contains some of the articles and ma- 
terials exposing the dark inside of south Korean 
society under fascist dictatorship, which were 
published in the United States, Japan and many 
other countries in recent years. 
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PAK JUNG HI—THE PRISON GUARD 


An Article of Thomas Rohs Published in 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, a Neutral 
Newspaper of West Germany 


At 7 am. I received a telephone call in my 
hotel bedroom, saying: ‘Please shut the windows. 
It is the instruction from the authorities.” Half an 
hour later Pak Jung Hi drove past. 


All the windows of the tall buildings must be 
closed under the security regulations. This recalled 
me the prewar days when the same measure had 
been taken in Japan while the Emperor was driv- 
ing past the streets. 


Pak Jung Hi has managed to get along up to 
now, one way or another, since he barely defeated 
his rival, the opposition leader Kim Dae Jung, in 
the “presidential election’ in April 1971. 


Now he has gripped all powers and_ positions 
including “supreme executive power’, “supreme 
judicial power’, ‘supreme commandership” and 
“chairmanship of the National Conference for Uni- 
fication’. 


In fact Pak Jung Hi is a dictator more ferocious 
than described by south Koreans. It seems he has 
become their cruellest prison guard to the quick. He 
is the top jailer in south Korea. 


Between October and December 1972 he placed 
all powers in his clutches and established the sole 
dictatorship. He is now repressing all freedoms for 
a life-time steadiness of his position, but only to 
breed a danger to his own life. 

Already there are signs of it. 

Most dramatic is the discharge of a brass hat of 
consequence early this month (in 1973). 


Yun Pil Yong, the former capital garrison com- 
mander, had been in charge of guarding the “Blue 
House’”’, 

But he was arrested on a warrant prepared by 
the military “tribunal” in advance. 


According to a reliable source, he is under cross- 
examination by the secret police. 

Yun Pil Yong once backed Li Hu Rak, ex-Chief 
of the south Korean Central Intelligence Agency, 
who had acted as the first agent for Pak Jung Hi. 
Later, he adamantly opposed the dialogue with the 
Communists. 


Really he rose up to such a high position where 
he could play the pivotal role. 

In October 1971 when students rose against the 
government authorities this man occupied their uni- 
versity building to be blamed by the public. 


Meanwhile, Pak Jung Hi proclaimed “emergency 
martial law” in October 1972 and repressed the op- 
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position forces to tighten his dictatorship. He let 
Yun Pil Yong play the principal role in keeping the 
“security and order” of Seoul. 

But the latter’s popularity fast waned among the 
top brass hats because of his high sense of supe- 
riority. 

More, he egged on Pak Jung Hi to expel Li Hu 
Rak. One reason was that Li was trying to take 
hands with the Communists and the other that the 
list of one third of the candidates nominated by the 
President for the National Assembly ought to be 
submitted to Li. 

According to a reliable source, at a drinking 
party with Kissinger Yun Pil Yong even wagged 
his tongue about the poor health of Pak Jung Hi. 

Anyway his sacking was a kind of adding fuel 
to the blazing feud between the intelligence and the 
military even if he had neither been made a scape- 
goat of that feud nor isolated from the brass hats. 
The discord between the intelligence and the milit- 
ary is really shocking because both are the exclusive 
supporters to the “presidential” power. 

Pak Jung Hi sealed up the activities of all politic- 
al parties from October 1972 to January 1973. It 
was a blunder. 

He employed threat, arrest and torture in sup- 
pressing the opposition parties, intellectuals and stu- 
dents. 

South Korean reality has unmasked Pak Jung Hi 
as a matchless dictator. 

The “National Conference for Unification” and 
‘National Assembly” which have been framed up 
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under the “Revitalization Constitution” are no more 
than a smoke screen, and no one can say what func- 
tions they are performing. 

The “National Assembly election” held on Febru- 
ary 27 was mere formalism. It had nothing to do 
with the people. 

No legal or democratic change of power and 
rulers has ever been made in south Korea. 

There is a saying, “patience has its limit.” 
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I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The author of this report was commissioned by 
Amnesty International of London, England to visit 
the Republic of Korea between June 28 and July 
7, 1974 in order to inquire into the following: 


‘(1) To observe the trial of 55 South Koreans 


arrested under Emergency Regulations 
No. 4. 

(2) To examine the entire Amnesty situation 
and to make a report to the I.E.C. 

(3) To make recommendations about the 
continuing liability of the Korean Section 
under Pak Jung Hi’s new regulations since 
January 1974. 


(4) To provide up-to-date information about 
political prisoners.” 


In anticipation of this mission, the author was 
briefed in Washington, D.C. on Thursday, June 20, 
1974, with Charles Runyon and Donald Reynard of 
the United States Department of State. Also consu- 
Ited prior to departure, in meetings in New York, 
were Mr. Jerome Cohen of the East Asian Legal 
Studies Program at Harvard Law School and Pro- 
fessor Gregory Henderson of the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts University, and 
other Korean legal scholars and experts, as well 
as various members of the press who had been re- 
porting on Korean events for some time. 


Meetings were held in Tokyo on June 30 and 
July 6, respectively, with the representatives of 
the Japanese Civil Liberties Union and Amnesty’s 
local Japanese Section. 


While in Korea, the author met with many 
governmental and non-governmental officials, 
among whom were included: 

Honorable Philip C. Habib, United States Am- 

bassador to Korea 

Honorable Richard A. Erickson, Deputy Chief 

of Mission 
Korean Governmental Officials: 


Kim Dong Jo, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Kim Chong Tae, Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs 

Lee Bong Sung, Minister of Justice 


Lee Kyoo Hyun, Vice Minister of Culture and 
Information 

Chyung Yil Hyung, senior member of National 
Democratic Party (opposition party) and 
member of the National Assembly, Foreign 
Affairs Committee of ROK 

Non-Governmental Persons: 

Yun Po Sun, former President of the Republic 
of Korea and now under indictment 

Kim Dae Jung, unsuccessful candidate for the 
Presidency in the 1967 and 1971 presidential 
elections, now under indictment for alleged 
election frauds 

Yu Chin Oh, former President of Korea Uni- 
versity, former head of the Democratic Party 
and author of the first Constitution of Korea 

Lee Tae Yung (Mrs. Y.H. Chyung), first woman 
judge of Korea, prominent lawyer and foun- 
der and Executive Director of Korea Legal 
Aid Center for Family Relations 

Myung Duk Kirk, international lawyer and 
President of the Korea Federal Bar Associa- 
tion; lecturer of Harvard University 

Hahm Sok Hon, Quaker writer and moral lea- 
der of Korea 

Lee Hwal, Chairman, International Human 
Rights League of Korea. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: 

The author also visited with many other leaders 
of the community such as the members of Amnesty 
International’s local Section, four of the six law- 
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yers now defending students accused of violating 
the Emergency Decrees, religious leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church and religious and lay lea- 
ders of the various Protestant religions now living 
and working in Korea and other prominent citizens. 

The author prefers to omit the particulars of 
these visits and names because of possible arrest 
by Korean authorities, except to mention that one 
of them was attorney Kang Shin Ok, a graduate of 
an American university. Kang was arrested and 
incarcerated by Korean CIA officials for defending 
students in the recent trials, 


ll. THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
(1910-1972) 


Korea was not born free. It struggles to be 
free in the Twentieth Century. 


Since the Seventh Century the Koreans have 
been ruled, in general, by three dynasties, the 
Silla (668-935), the Koryo (935-1392) and the Li 
(1392-1910) Dynasties, all of which reflected highly 
authoritarian and autocratic regimes supported in 
the main by a small “literati” who, together with a 
gentry and a bureaucracy, ruled over the masses of 
the peasants. 


When the Li Dynasty ended in 1910, the Ko- 
reans were invaded by the Japanese who annexed 
Korea to the Japanese Empire which continued to 
rule Korea up to the end of the Second World War 
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in 1945. It was during this period that the real 
struggle for freedom began. 

On March 1, 1919, nine years after annexation to 
Japan, 33 leaders of the religious communities in 
Korea drafted an eloquent Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (16 Christians, 15 Chondogyos and 2 Budd- 
hist monks) and delivered it in Seoul at Pagoda 
Park. The signers immediately gave themselves up 
for arrest. The movement was bitterly and comple- 
tely suppressed by the Japanese with an orgy of 
arrests, torture and village burning. 

Upon Japanese surrender to the United States in 
1945, and after an agreement between Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Joseph Stalin at Yalta, Korea was 
arbitrarily divided at the 38th parallel with Russian 
forces occupying the northern part of Korea and 
United States forces the southern part. 

Although a joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. commission was 
established at that time to agree on terms which 
would, in effect, unify the North and South, these 
discussions broke down as the cold war tensions 
between the East and West increased. 

In 1948, under the leadership of Syngman Rhee 
and closely supported by American “advisers”, a 
government was formally inaugurated. 

Afterwards, South Korea remained under the 
increasingly authoritarian rule of Syngman Rhee. 
In 1954 Rhee had the constitution amended so that 
he was no longer confined to two terms as Presi- 
dent and he was re-elected to a third term two 
years later. In 1960 he was again re-elected Presi- 
dent after a very questionable election process. 
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When the results of this election were announ- 
ced, waves of protest occurred in Seoul, during 
which nearly 500 people, most of them students, 
lost their lives. Rhee and his cabinet had to resign. 

The Rhee government was replaced by .a mode- 
rate government with John M. Chang as Prime Mi- 
nister. Yun Po Sun was elected President on June 
15, 1960 by a joint session of both Houses. However, 
this government became extremely corrupt and 
rumors of communist infiltration were everywhere. 
It managed to last approximately nine months, when 
in May of 1961 a coup d’etat was carried out by 
a relatively small number of army officers led by 
then Major General Pak Jung Hi. 

Pak immediately declared martial law, banned 
political parties, dissolved the National Assembly 
and instituted press censorship. 

In the aftermath and within only six days, the 
government: 

1. arrested 2,014 politicians; 

2. 13,000 civil servants and 2,000 military officers 
were either arrested, detained or dismissed by 
the end of the summer; 

3. all demonstrations were banned; 

. 49 of 64 daily newspapers were closed; 

o. court martial tribunals were created to try 

22,195 cases in 1961 
35,044 cases in 1962; 

6. created the KCIA which maintained  discip- 
line and extorted in August of 1961 approxi- 
mately $ 37,000,000 from 27 leading business- 
men to support the Junta. 


fea 
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The military government pledged a return to 
the democratic process, and in 1963 in an election 
Pak Jung Hi was elected president by a narrow 
margin over Yun Po Sun (now under arrest for 
being a traitor), He has remained in power ever 
since. 

Between 1963 and 1967 there were several seri- 
ous anti-government demonstrations. Nevertheless, 
Pak was re-elected President in 1967 and in 1971 
after he had the Constitution amended so as to 
allow him to serve more than two terms. 

The following is a summary of these Presiden- 
tial elections: 


Election of 1963: 


i. Pak—46.5 % of vote 
ii. Yun Po Sun—45 % of vote 


Election of 1967: 


Pak won by 1,162,000 votes over 
Yun Po Sun 


Election of 1971: 


Pak won by 900,000 votes over 
Kim Dae Jung 
Although Pak had solemnly promised in the 1971 

election not to seek a further term, he astounded 
the nation 18 months later by dissolving the 
National Assembly, declaring martial law and 
promulgating a new Constitution called the “Yushin 
Constitution”, which was approved by a_ national 
referendum in 1972. 
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Ill. THE YUSHIN CONSTITUTION—A SHAM 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Although the primary reason given by the 
government for a new constitution was to facilitate 
negotiations with North Korea towards the unifi- 
cation of the country, the result has been the 
creation of one of the most authoritarian  instru- 
ments presently known in the annals of national 
constitutions, including the constitutions of com- 
munist nations. 


This Constitution, enacted in 1972, was submit- 
ted for national referendum to the _ people in 
November of that year. The circumstances surroun- 
ding the referendum raise serious questions as to 
whether it was properly before the people. The 
following is some of the evidence: 


1. Extensive use of Chinese characters made it 
less readable by the general public who are not 
familiar with the Chinese language. 


2. Prior to the referendum it was almost impos- 
sible to get a copy for consideration. 

3. Debate was forbidden by the government at 
any level. 

4. The government, through the use of posters 
and governmental machinery, gave the Constitution 
its massive support. 

o. The balloting, although secret, was one in 
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which you had to tear the ballot in half, thereby 
making it possible to match “tears” in order to 
determine who voted against the Constitution. 

6. The day following the ballot, thousands of 
copies were available with the Chinese characters 
removed, and although the United Nations’ obser- 
vers called the election fair, serious questions have 
been raised in this regard. 

(Result: The government received a ninety-one 
percent approval of those voting.) 

The Constitution was the object of a study by 
some well-known Korean and American scholars at 
Columbia University last year. It was the informal 
consensus of this group that this Constitution was 
fundamentally anti-democratic, authoritarian in 
nature, and designed to perpetuate the autocratic 
power of the President. 

An analysis for our purposes shows the follow- 
ing: 

(a) The President is elected by a new National Con- 
ference for Unification of two thousand persons, who 
are theoretically elected by the people but who can- 
not be a member of any political party. The election 
of the President is ‘through secret ballot without 
conducting debate’’. It is to be noted that the Presi- 
dent is also Chairman of the Conference, and its 
affairs are under his direct control. 

(b) The Prime Minister and members of the State 
Council are appointed by the President and can be 
removed by him at will. The heads of all minist- 
ries, as well as the Board of Audit and Inspection 
concerning revenues and expenditures, are under 
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the direct control of the President. 

(c) The National Assembly is elected by both 
universal suffrage and by the National Conference 
for a term of three to six years. However, it only 
meets once a year for a period not to exceed ninety 
days to deliberate and decide such matters as the 
budget and the monuments to public officials. One- 
third of the National Assembly is elected by the 
National Conference on the recommendations of 
the President. 

(d) The Judicial System—Sixteen judges in the 
Supreme Court, the highest court of Korea, are 
appointed by the President. Article 105 of the 
Constitution provides that when the constitution- 
ality of a law is involved, the court must submit 
this question to a “constitutional committee” and 
be guided in accordance with its decision. The 
constitutional committee, of course, is appointed by 
the President. 


(e) Election Committee—This committee is compo- 
sed of nine members, again appointed by the Pres- 
ident. It deals with all important questions of ma- 
nagement of elections and national referendum. 


In addition, the President is endowed with sup- 
reme powers: 

(i) He can dissolve the National Assembly 
(Article 59); 

(ii) He may appoint one-third of the legislatu- 
re (Article 40); and 

(iii) Most importantly, he may at any time 
suspend the freedom and liberty of the 
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people. Article 53 provides as follows: 

“In case the national security or the public 
safety and order is seriously threatened or 
anticipated to be threatened...the President... 
shall have the power to take emergency 
measures which temporarily suspend the 
freedom and rights of the people as defined 
in the present Constitution and enforce em- 
ergency measures with regard to the rights 
and powers of the executive and judiciary.” 


IV. NATIONWIDE PROTESTS FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE AND THE 
EMERGENCY DECREES—A CASE OF 

PREEMPTIVE OVERKILL 


In October 1973, a nationwide protest started 
when students of the Seoul National University sta- 
ged a series of demonstrations calling for an end of 
“fascist rule”. There developed a substantial move- 
ment among intellectuals, students, opposition poli- 
ticians and many businessmen, for a change in the 
autocratic power of the government. Tens of thou- 
sands of students struck and boycotted classes in 
an effort to change the oppressive political measu- 
res of the Pak regime which stifled all political ac- 
tivity except that supporting the government. What 
they were asking for was simply a return of de- 
mocratic freedom. 
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In an attempt to pacify this ground swell of 
opinion, on December 3, 1973, Pak replaced ten of 
his twenty ministers and ousted Li Hu Rak as Chief 
of the powerful KCIA. 

This, however, did not silence his opposition and 
on December 13, a group of fifteen prominent sta- 
tesmen, among them Yun Po Sun, former President 
of the country, Yu Chin Oh, former President of 
Korea University, Stephen Cardinal Kim, the 
leader of the million south Korean Roman Catholics 
and Reverend Kim Kwan Sook, General Secretary 
of the National Council of Churches, joined in 
calling for revision of the unpopular Yushin Consti- 
tution. Again, on December 24, a group of thirty 
civic and religious leaders began a campaign to 
collect a million signatures on a petition to Presi- 
dent Pak to accept a new and democratic constitu- 
tion. 

The government immediately responded through 
the Prime Minister, stating categorically that “the 
Government cannot condone any acts which go be- 
yond the limit of freedom under the slogan of 
‘change the Constitution’ or ‘restore democracy’ eh 


On January 8, 1974, Pak Jung Hi decreed in two 
presidential “Emergency Decrees” that anyone 
criticizing the Constitution or advocating its revision 
would be arrested, courtmartialed and imprisoned 
for up to fifteen years. 

The day before he issued this decree, 61 promi- 
nent literary men, among them poets, novelists and 
playwrights issued a statement demanding. “the 
basic rights of the people, including the freedom 
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of conscience and the freedom of expression... be 
guaranteed constitutionally.” 

When twenty of the signers gathered in a tea- 
room in Seoul, the Korean CIA immediately picked 
up nine of the participants, among them the nation- 
al poet Kim Chi Ha, and the novelist Lee Ho Chul. 

In a wave of arrests and illegal detentions, the 
Korean police arrested or detained politicians, stu- 
dents, Christian leaders, Protestant ministers and 
other individuals who had participated. 

On January 21, 1974, ten Protestant clergymen 
were arrested on violating the Presidential decree. 
They have been convicted. Four were sentenced to 
fifteen years imprisonment, two received ten-year 
sentences at hard labor. Later, on March 6, the 
court-martial Court of Appeals turned down the 
appeal of these six Christian churchmen. 


Student demonstrations continued and on Janu- 
ary 24, about 140 students were picked up, quest- 
ioned and with the exception of seven of them, 
released. On February 2, two of these were jailed 
for ten years, three others for seven years and the 
remaining two for five years. On March 2, the 
Appellate Court reduced the prison sentences im- 
posed on them. 

The convictions continued. On March 2, three 
students of Seoul National University were convi- 
cted. In mid-March, the military court sentenced 
five members of the opposition Democratic Unifi- 
cation Party and three members of the opposition 
New Democratic Party. 

On March 28, eight young Christian clergymen 
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and students (three of them women) were senten- 
ced. According to official announcements, thirty- 
four students, churchmen, politicians and intellec- 
tuals were sentenced by these military tribunals 
from January 28 until March 31. 

Regardless of the repression, the students during 
the month of March and early April, 1974, planned 
further activities opposing the repressive acts of 
the government of Pak Jung Hi. 

On March 27, the Catholic University students 
held meetings demanding the dissolution of the 
January Emergency Decrees. Five students were 
arrested. On April 1, universities in four big cities 
including Seoul attempted to hold large demonstra- 
tions. These were thwarted by government agents 
who got hold of secret plans. Forty students were 
arrested on this occasion. 

Plans were pending for major demonstrations in 
front of the Seoul City Hall to call for the release 
of the arrested students. 

On April 3, again faced with massive student 
demonstrations, the government issued its decree 
known as Emergency Measure No. 4. This decree, 
perhaps one of the most extreme suppressive laws 
against students and universities anywhere, makes 
it acrime punishable by death for students to 
refuse to attend classes or join in demonstrations, 
discussions, rallies or any other type of student 
political activity and specifically provides that 
these penalties shall also be applied to any indivi- 
dual or individuals who aid or act in concert with 
these students. 
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Attached is a list of known persons who have 
been arrested since January 9, 1974 pursuant to the 
Emergency Decrees, together with a description of 
the individual and the penalty allocated to each of 
these individuals. Also included is a list of 26 cases 
which are pending, together with description of the 
individual and the Decree and or law under which 
the individual is being charged. 


Arrests are continuing on a day-to-day basis. 
Not only are students, leading clergymen, intelli- 
gentsia, novelists, poets and ordinary citizens inclu- 
ded in the wave of suppression, but as recently as 
last week one of Korea’s prominent attorneys, Kang 
Shin Ok, who dared to represent some of the stu- 
dents, has been arrested, incarcerated, and held by 
the police authorities in Seoul in an attempt to dep- 
rive these defendants of legal counsel. 


V. TRIALS OF 55 INDICTED PURSUANT TO 
EMERGENCY DECREE NO. 4 


As of July 2, 1974, there were 55 individuals 
indicted out of approximately 250 who had_ been 
arrested for violations of Emergency Decree No. 4. 
Many of those originally arrested have been relea- 
sed, and it is not known how many are actually now 
detained. Knowledgeable sources estimate that at 
least 100 are still being detained without charges. 


The 55 individuals arrested and indicted were 
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divided into three groups to be tried in three sep- 
arate military courts created by Emergency Decree 


No. 2. 


Court No. 1 had before it 32 students 

Court No. 2, 21 adults—mostly members of the 
socalled People’s Revolutionary Party 

Court No. 3, 2 Japanese students 


The following is a report of the proceedings in 
each court: 


Court No. 1: As of this date, (July 2, 1974) there 
had been seven court sessions with more sessions 
scheduled for July 5th and 6th. The defendants had 
been examined, and it was not known whether or 
not the defense would be allowed witnesses. At the 
final stages, they were denied this request on the 
ground that they had confessed. However, they all 
indicated in court through their lawyers that the 
confessions had been extracted from them by tortu- 
re and that they wished to proceed to trial with 
their witnesses. 


This request was denied and the students were 
tried and sentenced. 

Court No. 2: On July 2, 1974 this court had five 
sessions, the last of which was on June 26, 1974. 
This group requested that it have 15 witnesses to 
testify on their behalf. All such witnesses were 
rejected by the court. On the other hand, the judges 
had allowed 4 witnesses for the prosecutor. 

Court No. 3: For political reasons, this court was 
charged with the trying of two Japanese students 
known as Tachikawa and Hayakawa. This court had 
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three sessions. The government asked for one wit- 
ness, which was accepted. The defense asked for 
two witnesses; both were rejected. Incidentally, 
these two witnesses were defendants in group No. 
1, and the reason for the rejection was the same, 
that it was unnecessary to have defense witnesses 
because the legal evidence to convict was present 
in the form of a confession. 

It should be pointed out that under ordinary 
Korean law, a trial must be completed within four 
months after indictment; that the original detention 
was limited to ten days for police and 20 days for 
prosecutor. However, under emergency courtmarti- 
al procedures, no limits are put on the detention of 
defendants, and some have been held more than 
three months without being indicted or advised of 
charges. 

As to the conduct of the trials, they are closed 
to the general public, although each defendant is 
entitled to a lawyer and one relative. No other 
public representative is allowed at the trial. Mem- 
bers of the foreign press corps and foreign legal 
observers are barred from witnessing the procee- 
dings. (In fairness to the government, it must be 
stated that a member of the local press, controlled 
and censored by government agents who physically 
are present in each newspaper office, is allowed to 
attend the trials, provided he is approved by the 
Minister of Defense.) 

Conversations with four lawyers for the defense 
and many of the relatives of the student-defendants 
revealed with certainty that (1) the student-defen- 
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dants were tortured into giving a confession, (2) 
all requests for witnesses to defend the cases were 
denied, although each defendant has repudiated his 
confession, and (3) at all the times the defendants 
were held incommunicado except for sporadic 
visits of their lawyer. 

Since my visit to Korea and specifically on July 
18, one of the defendant’s attorneys, a prominent 
South Korean lawyer, Kang Shin Ok, was taken 
from his office by CIA agents and held by the 
police for having defended some of the students in 
these proceedings. Another lawyer was also arrested, 
held for two days, and then released in an attempt 
to intimidate him in connection with his defense 
of the students. 

Also, since the author’s visit to Korea, these 
military courts have sentenced 14 defendants to 
death, the two Japanese students received each a 
prison term of 20 years, and although 91 defendants 
have been convicted so far, it is estimated that 100 
or more are in jail awaiting trial. 


Furthermore, Yun Po Sun, former President of 
the Republic, has been arrested and is being tried 
pursuant to Emergency Decree No. 4 together with 
three other prominent Koreans, the Rev. Pak Hyong 
Kyu, an outspoken Presbyterian minister, Kim 
Dong Gil, a professor of American studies at Yon- 
sei University in Seoul, the Rev. Kim Chan Kook, 
Dean of the Theological Seminary at Yonsei, and 
all face a possible death sentence. 

In addition, Kim Dae Jung, a former candidate 
for the presidency, is now before a civilian court 
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on charges of election law violations in 1967 and 
1971. 

On July 19, a prominent Roman Catholic bishop, 
the Most Rev. Daniel Chi, was indicted for alleged- 
ly attempting the overthrow of the government and 
is now being tried before a secret military court.. 

The Defense Minister, Suh Jong Chul, reviewed 
many of the sentences on July 20 and commuted 
five of the death sentences, including the death sen- 
tence of the dissident poet, Kim Chi Ha, and four 
other men convicted for an alleged anti-government 
plot. 


VI. TORTURE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 


In almost every quarter of the Korean society, 
from the religious leaders to the lawyers, to the 
leaders of the opposition, and the intellectuals of 
the academic community, the torture of political 
prisoners was considered to be a foregone conclu- 
sion—something that happens frequently, if not on 
arrest, then surely on the detention of a political 
prisoner. 

Specific evidence, however, such as photographs 
of prisoners physically maimed, except in one in- 
stance, is most difficult to find. Accordingly, we 
have to rely upon statements from the family of a 
prisoner, the statement of his lawyer, or the state- 
ment of the prisoner himself. 

All of the six lawyers defending the 32 stu- 
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dents recently on trial before military courts re- 
vealed to me that it was relayed to them from 
their clients that each of them had been tortured 
in one way or another by the Korean CIA in order 
to extract from them a “confession”. These lawy- 
ers related specific methods of torture referred 
to in this report, such as forcing cold water through 
nostrils of individuals, causing of extreme fatigue, 
the use of “screams and yelps” in adjoining rooms 
as a warning, and the physical beating of the pri- 
soners themselves. 

The national poet Kim Chi Ha gave evidence of 
being tortured. 

Chang Chun Ha, a well-known Korean intellec- 
tual, publisher and former member of the Korean 
Assembly, testified that he was subjected to being 
hanged upside down and simultaneously having 
been burned with a flame on several parts of his 
body. 

Soh Sung, a handsome Japanese-born Seoul Na- 
tional University student, was a handsome young 
man when he entered prison—had a badly burned 
body and face when he was brought to court. His 
ears and eyelids had disappeared and his fingers 
adhered together. It was necessary for him to sign 
a record by using the imprint of his toe—the Ko- 
rean government explains this obvious change of 
appearance by saying that he fell into burning oil 
on a stove. 

Reports were made to me that other methods 
were used involving the use of electric shock ap- 
plied to the private parts of individuals and ‘“‘per- 
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suasive” techniques in order to extract from the 
defendants a confession. 

The author realizes that the evidence produced 
in this report on torture is not extensive but verily 
believes, on the basis of conversations with credible 
and responsible people who have direct knowledge 
of the use of such techniques, that the conclusion 
reached here is supported by reliable evidence. 


VII. THE KOREAN GOVERNMENT POSITION 
AND ITS VALIDITY 


A. The Korean Government Position 
(Omitted—Ed.) 


B. Validity of the Korean Government 
Position 


The author searched in vain for evidence of 
communist infiltration from North Korea or from 
a communist movement internally which would 
affect the security of the State. 


Not only was no evidence found but the history 
and record of the past few years indicates the con- 
trary. Opposition to the government coming pri- 
marily from students and the Christian churches, 
one must look primarily to these sources for such 
evidence. 

A reading of history shows Korean students 
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have one of the oldest reputations for student pro- 
tests starting as far back as 1455 during the reign 
of King Sejong. They opposed the repression of 
Buddhists; from 1496 to 1506, during the reign of 
Yon San-Gun, they carried out opposition to autho- 
ritarian rule resulting from the extension of rural 
properties by the sovereign. In 1919 the students 
were active when Korea declared its independence 
from Japan. In fact, they then formed the main 
basis for the whole independence movement against 
the Japanese. 

As far as the present record is concerned, con- 
cerning communist infiltration, again it would 
appear that no such real threat exists. 

Initially, in 1971 meetings were held through 
the auspices of the Red Cross, and on July 4, 1972 
both North and South agreed on the peaceful uni- 
fication of Korea. Simultaneously, the North Ko- 
reans stepped up diplomatic activity abroad and, 
in fact, many of the ideas on unification have ori- 
ginated in North Korea rather than South Korea. 
It is, therefore, the conclusion of this report that 
internal. and external threats to the security of the 
State are not sufficient to justify the total suppres- 
sion of human freedoms undertaken by the Pak 
regime. Indeed, it is suggested that these repressions 
have as their immediate goal the satisfaction of 
Pak’s ever present desire for total autocratic and 
totalitarian power over his people. 
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Vill. CONCLUSIONS OF FACT 


Based upon all of the facts, interviews, research 


and other inquiries made by the author, the follow- 
ing are conclusions of fact: 
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(1) That approximately 1,500 individuals have 
been arrested by Korean authorities (civilian 
police and KCIA police) since September of 
1972. 

(2) That approximately 1,100 political pri- 
soners charged or convicted with political cri- 
mes are at the present time incarcerated in 
civilian and military prisons throughout the 
Republic of Korea. 

(3) That since April 3, 1974, (the date of the 
Fourth Emergency Decree) approximately 250 
defendants have been arrested and _ detained, 
67 of whom have been tried and convicted and 
have received penalties ranging from the death 
penalty to five years of hard labor. 

(4) That approximately 100 defendants are be- 
ing detained as violators of Emergency Mea- 
sure No. 4 and are awaiting trial. 

(5) That said trials pursuant to the Emergency 
Decrees are being held before a military tri- 
bunal composed of three military judges and 
two civilians, pursuant to Emergency De- 
cree No, 2. 

(6) a. That these trials are being conducted “in 


camera” with the defendants having the right 
to one lawyer and one relative (spouse or pa- 
rent) and that all members of the foreign press 
and foreign legal observers are barred from 
attending. 

b. That the defendants have been consistent- 
ly and systematically refused their petition to 
bring witnesses on their behalf before the court 
on the ground that each of the original 55 
defendants confessed to the unlawful acts 
alleged. 

c. That each of the defendants have in- 
dicated to their relatives and to their lawyers 
that the confessions were extracted from them 
by force and torture using such methods as 
forcing cold water down the noses of the de- 
fendants, prolonged standing against a wall 
with constant proddings when the individual 
became tired, lack of sleep, the use of screams 
and yells from adjoining rooms, and other in- 
sidious methods too numerous to describe here. 
(7) That no evidence was found from any 
source indicating a present external and inter- 
nal threat of communist takeover sufficient to 
justify such a total denial of human freedom. 
(8) That even if such a threat did exist, the use 
of torture by any government must be con- 
demned as inhuman and barbarous’ and not 
acceptable to any civilized nation. 
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IX. GENERAL CONCLUSION 


It is respectfully submitted that, since 1971 when 
the Constitution of Korea was suspended, the gov- 
ernment of Korea has been engaged in consolidat- 
ing autocratic power in the sole control of Pak 
Jung Hi. This ever-present desire for autocratic 
power culminated most recently in the creation of 
the Yushin Constitution which inter alia, enabled 
Pak (1) to become President for life; (2) to sus- 
pend the National Assembly and the Government 
of Korea at any time in his sole discretion; and (3) 
to declare martial law and to issue emergency de- 
crees when he in his sole discretion so determined. 
When opposition against this use of dictatorial 
powers developed—chiefly among the students, the 
religious communities and the intelligentsia—harsh 
and repressive measures were taken by the Presi- 
dent by means of Emergency Decrees. 

These Emergency Decrees at first merely bann- 
ed the advocating of a change of the Yushin Con- 
stitution and created military courts under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Defense to deal with any 
offenders. Hundreds of people, however, were ar- 
rested and incarcerated for mere advocacy and sen- 
tenced up to 15 years in jail. Among some of these 
defendants were 11 Protestant ministers now incar- 
cerated by the Korean police. 

In February and March of this year, when stu- 
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dents refused to accept these mandates and threa- 
tened to hold mass meetings against the govern- 
ment, a new and most vicious decree was issued 
providing for the death penalty for anyone who, 
“among other things, absented himself from school 
or refused to attend classes or take examinations.” 

In carrying out this quest for total domina- 
tion of the population, the police regularly and sys- 
tematically engaged in acts of torture. 


To date, 5 defendants have been finally sentenc- 
ed to death, and 62 to prison terms, at hard labor, 
running from 20 years to life (see list attached). 
The trials are still continuing. 


On the whole, it is the opinion of the author that 
most of the recent defendants, if not all, are fun- 
damentally and basically anti-communist and are 
the victims of measures taken by the South Korean 
government to repress those Koreans who are 
struggling to keep the cause of democracy alive in 
their country. 


X. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is the sense of this report that Amnesty 
International should urge the Government of Ko- 
rea to: 


(a) immediately decree that henceforth all 
forms of torture inflicted by Korean CIA and 
police officers be absolutely prohibited with 
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severe penalties for any violations of such 
decree; 

(b) immediately terminate the Emergency 
Decrees Nos. 1, 2 and 4 as not being presently 
necessary to protect the security of the State or 
to maintain public order; and 

(c) grant to all those arrested, indicted or 
sentenced pursuant to Emergency Decrees Nos. 
1 and 4 a general amnesty thereby releasing 
them from detention. 


2. That if the foregoing is not forthcoming, then 


it is recommended that Amnesty International carry 
out the following actions: 
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(a) join with its sister organizations, the In- 
ternational Commission of Jurists and the In- 
ternational League for the Rights of Man, in 
the sending of international legal observers to 
the trials and appeals of political dissidents in 
Korea, including, but not limited to, the trials 
and appeals of Yun Po Sun, Kim Dae Jung and 
others; 

(b) request the Korean Government to allow 
members of the foreign press to attend all 
trials and appeals of political dissidents; 

(c) present the details of these cases to the 
United Nations by filing a complaint with the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities pursuant to 
the resolutions of the Economic and _  Scocial 
Council Nos. 1235, 1503 and 728-F as constitut- 
ing a “consistent pattern of reliably attested 
gross violations” of human rights; 


(d) that representatives of Amnesty Inter- 
national, by testifying before appropriate 
Senate and House Committees of the United 
States Congress, urge the suspension of all eco- 
nomic and military aid to the Republic of Ko- 
rea pursuant to Section 32 of the Foreign Aid 
Law of 1973-1974; 


(e) circulate copies of this report to all 
foreign business firms doing business in Korea, 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and to the World Chamber of Commerce as 
well as all appropriate governments, universi- 
ties and prominent individuals having relations 
with Korea; 


(f) that a request be made to the Korean 
government for a detailed list of all political 
prisoners held by the Korean government, to- 
gether with a status report on the arrest and 
detainment of each prisoner set forth in the 
partial list of prisoners annexed hereto; 

(g) request the immediate release of attor- 
ney Kang Shin Ok whose incarceration consti- 
tutes an improper and illegal restraint on his 
fundamental right to practice law. 


One of the most outspoken leaders of his people 


is Kim Dae Jung who has said: “I believe in my 
freedom-loving people who long ago learned to en- 
dure suppression and adversity, who will eventually 
go forward and restore democratic freedom....” 


His last words to me when I left him on Satur- 


day, July 7, 1974 were “Mr. Butler, I have faith in 
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my people and in my God. For me, there are only 
two ways—survival or death.” 


COMPLETED TRIALS AND SENTENCES 


1. Kim Chi Ha, 33, Poet (From Death Sentence to 
Lifetime Imprisonment) 

9. Lee Chul, 26, Student of Sociology, Seoul Na- 
tional University (From Death Sentence to 
Lifetime Imprisonment) 

3. Yoo In Tai, 26, Graduate of Seoul National Uni- 
versity (From Death Sentence to Lifetime 
Imprisonment) 

4. Yo Chung Nam, 29, Unemployed (Death Sen- 
tence) 

5. Kim Byung Kon, 21, Student of Economics, Seoul 
National University (Death) 

6. Na Byung Sik, 25, Student of Korean History, 
Seoul National University (Death) 

7. Lee Hyun Bae, 30, Graduate Student, Seoul Na- 
tional University (Death) 

8. Chung Min Hwa, 23, Student of International Re- 
lations, Seoul National University (Life- 
time) 

9. Hwang In Sung, 21, Student of German Litera- 
ture, Seoul National University (Lifetime) 

10. Sir Jung Suk, 25, Student of Political Science, 
Seoul National University (Lifetime) 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


24, 


Ahn Yang No, 25, Student of Political Science, 
Seoul National University (Lifetime) 

Lee Kun Sung, 24, Graduate, Seoul National 
University (Lifetime) 

Yoo Kun Il, 37, Member of the Editorial Board, 
The Joong Ang Daily (Lifetime) 

Kim Hyo Soon, 21, Graduate, Seoul National 
University (Lifetime) 

Lee Kwang II, 24, Former President of the Ko- 
rean Association of Church Youth (20 
years) 

Sir Kyung Suk, 27, Member of the Korean 
Christian Student Federation (20 years) 

Lee Jik Hyung, 37, General Secretary, Korean 
Christian Student Federation (20 years) 

Na Sang Kee, 26, Member of the Korean Chris- 
tian Student Federation (20 years) 


Chung Sang Bok, 31, Member of the Korean 
Christian Student Federation (20 years) 


“Song Mu Ho, 22, Student of Business Administ- 


ration, Yonsei University (20 years) 


Kim Young June, 26, Student of Economics, Yon- 
sei University (20 years) 


Lim Kyu Young, 21, Student of History, Kyung- 
buk University (20 years) 


Chung Hwa Young, 26, Student of Sociology, 
Kyungbuk University (20 years) 


Lee Kang Chul, 26, Student of Sociology, Kyung- 
buk University (20 years) 
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20. 


26. 


Kang Ku Chun, 20, Student of Political Science, 
Seoul National University (20 years) 


Chung Yune Kwang, 27, Student of Philosophy, 
Seoul National University (20 years) 


. Ku Chuong Sir, 19, Student of Korean History, 


Dankuk University (15 years) 


. Kim Jong Khil, 22, Unemployed (15 years) 
. Lee Kang, 26, Unemployed (15 years) 
. Yune Kun Bong, 25, Student of Zootechny, 


Chon Nam University (15 years) 


. Kim Su Khil, 21, Student of Public Administ- 


ration, Sungkyunkwan University (15 
years) 


. Ahn Jae Uoong, 35, Member, Korean Christian 


Student Federation (15 years) 


. Tachikawa Masaki, 28, Japanese Student (20 


years) 


. Hayakawa Yoshiharu, 37, Japanese, University 


Student (20 years) 


. To Rye Jong, 50, Former Chairman of the 


People’s Revolutionary Party (Death) 


. Sir Do Won, 51, Chairman, Democratic Youth- 


Student Federation (Death) 


. Ha Jae Wan, 42, Secretary General, Democra- 


tic Youth-Student Federation (Death) 


. Song Sang Jin, 46, Former Member, Korean 


People’s Revolutionary Party (Death) 


. Lee Ju Byung, 36, Language Instructor (Death) 


47. 


48. 


49. 


o0. 


ol, 


O2. 


D3. 


o4, 


. Woo Hong Sun, 44, Former Member, Korean 


People’s Revolutionary Party (Death) 


. Kim Yong Wan, 39, Highschool Teacher (Death) 
. Kim Han Dirk, 42, Former Member, Korean 


People’s Revolutionary Party (Lifetime) 


. Yoo Jin Kon, 37, Former Member, Korean 


People’s Revolutionary Party (Lifetime) 


. Na Kyung I1, 43, Unemployed, Former Member 


of the Korean People’s’ Revolutionary 
Party (Lifetime) 


. Kang Chang Dirk, 45, Unemployed (Lifetime) 
. Kim Jong Dai, 37, Director of a Language 


Institute (Lifetime) 


Chang Jae Kun, 46, Former Member of the 
Southern Korean Workers’ Party (Life- 
time) 

Lee Tae Hwan, 48, Constructor (Lifetime) 


Chon Chang II, 52, Former Member, People’s 
Revolutionary Party (Lifetime) 


Hwang Hyun Sung, 39, Former Member, 
People’s Revolutionary Party (20 years) 

Lee Chang Bok, 36, Former Member, People’s 
Revoluticnary Party (20 years) 

Cho Man Ho, 39, Former Member, People’s 
Revolutionary Party (20 years) 

Chung Man Jin, 34, Public Bath Manager (20 
years) 

Lee Jae Hyung, 43, Commerce (20 years) 
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59. 
6. 


ov, 
o8. 


o9, 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
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Lim Ku Ho, 25, Teacher (20 years) 

Chang June Ha, 59, Former Magazine Editor- 
Publisher (15 years) 

Paik Kee Wan, 42, (15 years) 

Ko Young Ha, 21, Pre-Med Student, Yonsei 
University (7 years) 

Hwang Kyu Chon, 22, Pre-Med Student, Yonsei 
University (7 years) 

Lee Sang Chul, 24, Pre-Med Student, Yonsei 
University (5 years) 

Moon Byung Soo, 20, Pre-Med Student, Yonsei 
University (5 years) 

Kim Suk Kyung, 21, Pre-Med Student, Yonsei 
University (5 years) 

Sir June Kyu, 21, Pre-Med Student, Yonsei 
University (3 years) 

Kim Kyung, 21, Pre-Med Student, Seoul 
National University (5 years) 

Lee Kun Hu, 24, Pre-Med Student, Seoul 
National University (10 years) 

Kim Young Sun, 24, Pre-Med Student, Seoul 
National University (10 years) 

Kim Ku Sang, 25, Pre-Med Student, Seoul 
National University (7 years) 


WIVES ALLEGE THREATS AT 
SOUTH KOREAN TRIAL 


An Article of Peter Hazelhurst, Special Cor- 
respondent of the English Newspaper The 
Times to Seoul, Carried in Its Issue Dated on 
February 19, 1975 


Prisoners’ wives who attended secret political 
trials in South Korea last year alleged today 
(Feb. 18) that when the prisoners attempted 
to complain to judges that their confessions had 
been extracted by torture, the prosecutor declared 
openly in court: “It looks like we did not torture 
you enough.” 


The 21 prisoners, seven of whom were later 
sentenced to death and the rest to life imprison- 
ment by a secret military tribunal on the charge 
of belonging to the People’s Revolutionary Party, 
a pro-communist organization, did not receive 
pardons when Pak Jung Hi released 148 of his 
political adversaries this week. 

Their wives were the only observers allowed 
to attend their trial during the middle of last year. 

The wives of 10 prisoners told The Times today 
that their husbands had been convicted on the 
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basis of confessions extracted by torture. 


When the prisoners alleged in court that they 
had been forced to sign confessions under duress and 
threats of further torture, the head of the tribunal, 
General Park Hyeon Sik, who is now chief of 
police, ignored the complaints, all 10 women said. 

They all denied that their husbands had joined 
or sympathized with the People’s Revolutionary 
Party, and alleged that they had been used as 
scapegoats by the regime to justify the action aga- 
inst students last year by linking their demonstra- 
tions with a “non-existent” communist movement. 


Four of the wives also alleged that their hus- 
bands had firmly denied the charges when they 
were indicted in court. But after obtaining the of- 
ficial record of the trial last week, they discovered 
that the document indicated that the majority of 
the accused had entered pleas of guilty. 

Mrs. Lee Yeong Kyo, the wife of one of the 
accused, said: 


“My husband told the court on July 8 he had 
been tortured for three days, he had not been allo- 
wed to sleep and he was suffering from a rupture 
and could not hear. 


“He told the court that while agents were tortu- 
ring him they asked him for the names of 20 of 
his acquaintances, anyone, whether connected with 
politics or not. He told the court that under torture 
he had eventually given interrogators the names of 
20 of his friends. He said he did not care if he 
received the death sentence but he felt extremely 
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ashamed because he had given the names of some 
of his classmates and other innocent friends who 
had been arrested. 

“At this moment Mr. Moon Ho Chul, the prose- 
cutor, shouted: ‘It looks like we did not torture 
you enough. Afterwards we will beat you some 
more.’ ” 

All the women, with the exception of one, said 
that their husbands had alleged in court that they 
had been tortured, but their complaints were igno- 
red. A number of them had been members of the 
People’s Revolutionary Party 10 years ago when 
the organization opposed normalization of South 
Korean relations with Japan. The wives said that 
their husbands had not been involved in politics 
since then. 

Other prisoners claimed that they had _ been 
arrested because they had met other defendants 
casually once or twice. 

Father J.P. Sinnott, a Roman Catholic priest in 
charge of a mission in Inchon harbour, has been 
delving into the case for several months. He belie- 
ves that most of the prisoners are innocent. 

“The lengths to which the regime is going to 
keep this fabrication alive are fantastic’, Father 
Sinnott said. “With four of the wives I read the 
official court record of proceedings which the 
women witnessed. Where they heard their husbands 
say, ‘No, I did not’, the official record says, ‘Yes, 1 
did’, in many instances.” 

One of the wives, whose husband has been 
sentenced to death, Mrs. Lee Jae Sook, said that 
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she had been taken to the Korean Central Intelli- 
gence Agency headquarters last month and detained 
for 30 hours. 

She said: “Agents yelled at me and threatened 
to hold me for months until I signed a statement 
that my husband is a communist. They finally let 
me go with the warning that I must stay away from 
foreign journalists and stop declaring in public that 
the regime had fabricated the People’s Revolution- 
ary Party to justify their repression.” 
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WATERGATE PLUMBERS IN SEOUL 


An article of Joe Brandt carried in the Febru- 
ary 1974 issue of the US Magazine Korea 
Focus 


Kim Dae Jung is a Korean politician who 
wanted to be president of south Korea. 

As an elected member of the National Assembly, 
he fought against the repression of the opposition 
parties by the Pak Jung Hi regime. 

He called for the abolition of the catch-all 
“anti-communist” and ‘national security’ laws 
used to stop all opposition to the Pak regime. He 
exposed the fascist USA-fashioned South Korean 
CIA, and demanded its dissolution. 

He exposed corruption and stated that “the illeg- 
al money grubbers who are arousing the people’s 
complaints are Pak’s close associates...accumulating 
wealth, each between several billion and scores of 
billion won,” and that “both judicially and morally 
Pak Jung Hi, the chief executive, is to blame for 
the illegal accumulation of wealth.” 

Kim received his widest support and political- 
following because of his principled and energetic 
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defence of the need for peaceful reunification. 

He was concerned about the continued division 
of the nation and advocated the country’s peaceful 
reunification at the very time when the _ south 
Korean authorities persecuted and arrested those 
who simply uttered the words peaceful reunifica- 
tion. 

He supported the path of reunification by cou- 
rageously and energetically exposing the maneu- 
vers of the rulers to split the nation and keep it 
divided in the name of “unification.” He said: ‘Pak 
Jung Hi has neither the conscience nor ability to 
reunify the country” and the gist of Kim’s reunifi- 
cation plan was “to check war, alleviate tensions 
between the North and the South, and bring about 
neutralization and the prevention of armed confli- 
cts.” (Minjok Sibo, April 1, 1973) 


“DEFEATED AT COUNTING, WON AT 
VOTING” 


In April, 1971, as a candidate of the opposition 
New Democratic Party, Kim won 5,435,900 votes, 
or 46 %. Pak Jung Hi of the ruling Democratic 
Republican Party received 6,342,828 votes. 

In four of the eleven major subdivisions in the 
country, Kim received a majority of the votes, 
including 1,198,018 votes in the Seoul Province. 

Considering the typical Watergate tactics in 
which that election was conducted, it is doubtful 
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who the real winner was in that campaign. 

The Japanese Jiji Press described Kim Dae 
Jung as ‘a popular politician who was defeated 
at counting, but won at voting’ because he was 
“the strongest candidate against the Pak Jung Hi 
government.” 


The south Korean authorities do not welcome 
opposition to their fascist rule from any source, 
especially from a popular presidential opposition 
candidate. As his chief rival, Pak and his henchmen 
persecuted and made life very uncomfortable for 
Kim, finally ‘persuading’ him to seek refuge 
abroad while he still supported a head on _ his 
shoulders. 


During his exile, Kim travelled between Japan 
and the United States denouncing the fascist dicta- 
torship of the south Korean authorities, speaking 
out for democracy in south Korea and advancing 
the cause of peaceful reunification of his country. 


At a press conference in Tokyo, November 1972, 
Kim charged that democratic forces in Asia “are 
being oppressed and destroyed with the money and 
armies of the dictatorial regimes that were stren- 
gthened with the weapons and economic aid provi- 
ded them by the USA and Japan” and he continu- 
ed by saying that unless the US and Japan “failed 
to undertake immediately a change in their mistaken 
policies, the people of Asia who have no hope of 
winning their freedom or bread, will inevitably 
turn to communism, which at least will guarantee 
them bread.” 
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In July, 1973, he formed in the United States 
the ‘National Congress For the Restoration of De- 
mocracy in South Korea And Acceleration of Reu- 
nification.” While in Tokyo, he consulted with lea- 
ders of organizations affiliated with the ‘“MINDAN” 
(Republic of Korea Residents Association in Japan) 
for the purpose of establishing a center for the 
above organization in Tokyo. 

The KCIA hoped that exile would put an end to 
Kim’s opposition activities but it did not work. They 
continued their harassment of Kim while in exile 
to prevent his active opposition to Pak Jung Hi. 

In April, 1973, while delivering a lecture to 
Korean-Americans in San Francisco, KCIA agents 
attempted to break up the gathering and similarly 
hindered his speaking tour in other US cities. They 
intimidated him with letters and telephone calls, 
demanding that he “give up your opposition to Pak 
or at least keep silent.” His brother-in-law, Li 
Song Ho, in an interview with the Jiji Press Sep- 
tember 2, 1973 accused the KCIA of planning to 
kidnap and assassinate Kim Dae Jung while he was 
touring the United States. 

While in Japan, the Chief of the Sixth Bureau 
of the KCIA telephoned and sent letters to Korean 
residents warning them “not to be intimate with 
Kim Dae Jung.” It was obvious that Kim’s days of 
opposition activities were coming to an end. 
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SOUTH KOREAN “PLUMBERS” AT WORK 


On August 8, following a conference with lea- 
ders of the Korean United Democratic Party, as 
Kim was leaving the Conference Room No. 2211 in 
the Grand Palace Hotel at 1:10 in the afternoon, 
Kim Dae Jung was kidnapped by KCIA agents, 
most of whom, it turned out later, were top echelon 
“diplomats” in the South Korean Embassy in Ja- 
pan, and agents of the KCIA brought into Tokyo 
to organize the kidnapping. 


‘...The kidnapping was another dubious exploit 
of the South Korean CIA, which has long been 
engaged in a worldwide effort to silence the Korean 
opposition.” (New York Times editorial, Aug. 17, 
1973) 


‘...The abduction case has reminded the rest of 
the world of the 1967 incident in which 17 allege- 
dly anti-government Korean residents in West 
Germany were kidnapped by the South Korean 
CIA operatives and spirited away back to south 
Korea.” (Nozaki Shinjuku, Japan Times, August 
1973) 


These victims of the KCIA were framed, jailed 
and some executed. 

The kidnapping was planned, managed and 
carried out by Pak Jung Hi’s agents of the South 
Korean CIA, including members of the South Ko- 
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rean Observation Mission to the United Nations. 
Thus, on August 17, the UPI reported that among 
those Koreans who disappeared from the New 
York-Washington D.C. scene following the sensa- 
tional reports of the kidnapping of Kim, were 
Consul-General Son In Dok from New York and Chu 
Yong Chol, a member of the “ROK Observer Dele- 
gation at the United Nations,’ and other members 
of the South Korean Embassy in the USA. 

The kidnappers obviously had the sanction for 
their criminal acts, not only from the south Korean 
authorities, but also indirect help and support from 
right-wing, pro-fascist elements in the Japanese 
establishment. 

The Tanaka regime and the top Japanese mon- 
opolists, trying to bolster the discredited south 
Korean regime and help it stay in power did not 
want to see the Kim kidnapping disrupt Japanese 
relations with the Pak government and hurt its 
investments. At the same time, they were fearful of 
revealing evidence linking members of the Japa- 
nese right to the kidnapping conspiracy. 

The August 22nd issue of Tokyo Shimbun 
stated: 

“The offenders crossed the strictly guarded 
coastline of south Korea without a hitch, and this 
makes us believe that their organization is a very 
powerful one. This is a crime quite impossible 
without the authorities’ connivance or without some 
connection with the powers that be.” 

On August 24, Japanese Minister of Justice 
Tanaka declared at a press conference: “My sixth 
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sense tells me that no one but a Central Intelligen- 
ce Agency, a government body of a foreign country, 
or its secret police, could perform the play of 
taking Kim Dae Jung outside across the borders 
of a country.’ 

The Washington Post, dated August 25, 1973 
said: 

“A south Korean agency has harassed Mr. Kim, 
dogging him even during his stay in the US. So 
someone has decided to abduct him by force in 
order to silence him.” 


On August 9, the Jiji Press Agency stated: 
“The south Korean people’s interest in this incident 
is exceptionally great, and many make no secret 
of their suspicion of the KCIA’s involvement in 
this incident.” 


Here is a well-known public figure chlorofor- 
med and spirited out of a popular hotel in broad 
daylight, driven to Osaka, dragged to the seashore, 
placed in a rubber boat which cruised for one hour 
and then placed on a south Korean 500-ton-class 
warship waiting to take him to south Korea. 


In an interview later on, Mr. Kim reported that 
he was blindfolded, his hands and feet tied with 
rope, a gag shoved in his mouth and 100 pounds of 
weights fastened to his right arm and left leg. It 
would appear that the plan was to throw him 
overboard and drown him. 


It was the instant public outcry from prominent 
Korean residents in Japan, together with represen- 
tatives of Japanese progressive, Marxist and labor 
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forces, that stayed the hand of the Pak Jung Hi 
CIA killers and assassins. 

At around 10 pm. on August 13, 1973, the 
fifth day after he had been kidnapped, he was 
escorted to his home in Seoul—bruised and banda- 
ged and under house arrest. 

Despite the protests of the Japanese people, de- 
manding an_ investigation from the south Korean 
authorities, the apprehension and punishment of 
the criminals, the Japanese government avoided 
treating this case as infringing on its sovereignty 
and a criminal abuse of diplomatic privileges on 
the soil of Japan. 

On October 6, the south Korean fascist authori- 
ties were forced by the pressure of the south Ko- 
rean people and world public opinion to set Kim 
Dae Jung free. 

For the south Korean people, this was another 
spark in the burning fires now engulfing the fas- 
cist Pak Jung Hi regime. 

Even among the anti-communist bourgeois na- 
tionalist Koreans at home and abroad, anti-Pak 
organized movements are mushrooming. One of 
many such examples is the statement of the “Save 
Kim Dae Jung Committee of Chicago,’ which is 
headed by the former mayor of Seoul. The state- 
ment says, in part: “Mr. Kim’s plight epitomizes 
the demise of political democracy in south Korea 
and the ruthless, inhuman, and vicious manner in 
which the present power elite in Seoul is trampling 
on the fundamental civil rights and political aspi- 
rations of the Korean people.... It is with Ameri- 
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can tanks and guns, paid by American taxpayers, 
including ourselves, that Pak is perpetrating his 
tyranny.” 

The above courageous sentiments expressed by 
the Korean bourgeois nationalists is unfortunately 
negated by a further statement which can only re- 
flect their class interests and anti-communist pho- 
bia leading them, as usual into a blind alley. When 
they say: ‘We do not, however, advocate that Was- 
hington jettison its political, economic and mili- 
tary ties with Seoul.” 

The latter part of their statement reflects a 
policy and a course which the south Korean people 
in action against the Pak Jung Hi dictatorship are 
not in the mood of accepting as a way out of the 
dilemma in south Korea. 

This is like asking the perpetrators of an arson 
to be good enough to put out the fire. The Korean 
people and the world know that those responsible 
for the present fascist regime in south Korea are, 
in the first place, in Washington and Tokyo. 

Once US imperialism stops interfering in the 
internal affairs of the Korean nation, once there are 
no more US bayonets to bolster the pygmy, the 
“giant” tyrant reverts to his normal stature-a 
cowardly mouse and “Pak’s perpetrating tyranny” 
comes to an end, then the Korean people —all of 
them—including some of the patriotic Korean 
bourgeois nationalists will justly and promptly 
dispatch the tyrant to his Gods and all the kings 
(Tricky Dicky) horses and all the kings men won't 
put Pak Jung Hi back together again. 
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PAK JUNG HIIS ROYAL DESPOT 
WHO USES BRUTAL HAND ON 
PEOPLE 


Documents Published by an American Priest, 
James P. Sinnott, at a Press Conference in 
Tokyo, Japan on January 21, 1976 (Abridged) 


TESTIMONY BEFORE SUB-COMMITTEE OF 
THE US SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 


No one, not even the regime, denies that there 
is little respect for human right in South Korea. 
What is open to question is the validity of the 
excuse of the regime for denying these rights. The 
excuse is, of course, the threat from the North. 

For 15 years I lived as a parish priest within 
30 miles of the boundary, and as Us intelligence 
admit, the level of activity in the North has decrea- 
sed, rather than increased in the last 5 years. 

Since April 1974, when I first became vocal in 
opposing Pak Jung Hi’s totalitarian takeover, I 
frequently checked with various US _ intelligence 
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sources. They assured me I was not putting South 
Korea in danger by my activities. On the contrary, 
along with many US government people stationed in 
South Korea, they encouraged me to do more to 
effect some change in American policy in Korea. 
Many Koreans were, and still are, urging me to 
do the same, and my own church and other churc- 
hes backed me up completely, I ask to submit a 
list of statements of support I have received. 

In Seoul I joined with other Americans con- 
cerned about the rapid deterioration of affairs, 
about the abuse of the labor market by foreign 
firms, about the complete lack of rights of most 
laborers, about the imprisonment of Christian 
ministers and students because they tried to help 
these laborers. 

In our innocence, we went to the American 
Embassy to report and get action on these things. 
We got no action. What we did get was we got on 
the list of people to whom attention should be paid, 
people to try and keep under a bit of control. We 
were dissidents. The then Ambassador has been 
quoted as calling us dissidents. 

We got a lot of attention from the Embassy 
especially after it was announced that the newly 
appointed President of the United States was 
coming to Korea. 

The cream of Christianity in Korea was in jail 
and Mr. Ford was coming to shake the hand of the 
man who put them there. We were ashamed in 
front of our Korean Christians. 

More than 90 American Missionaries signed a 
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letter asking that a delegation be allowed to meet 
with a member of the Presidential party. We 
waited 5 weeks, no reply. 

On the night of the 23 hour visit, at 11 p.m., we 
finally got a reply. The party would leave one man 
behind to meet with our delegation. We received 
this concession after we had called a press confe- 
rence to complain that our request had _ been 
ignored. 

So all we got was a man to stay behind and 
say: “I am very impressed” when he heard the 
stories of the tortures, secret arrests, beatings, 
unjust imprisonments, etc. But Pak Jung Hi is 
still getting mileage out of that state visit. And 
President Ford is still reiterating his unqualified 
support for Pak Jung Hi. His most unbearable rei- 
teration came the day after Pak Jung Hi hanged 
eight innocent men for allegedly masterminding a 
communist plot. That plot never existed. And the 
American government is well aware that it never 
existed. 

Why this unquestioning support of the Pak 
regime? Dr, Kissinger considers Pak a stable ele- 
ment in the East Asian security picture, we are 
told. And Dr. Kissinger cultivates stability, all else 
be damned. 

I maintain that Pak Jung Hi has undermined 
the stability of South Korea by the brutal hand 
he uses on the people. He is a royal despot and he 
is royally hated. 

And yet the Undersecretary for East Asian 
Affairs, Mr. Habib can say, as he did June 24 at 
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the House human rights hearings: ‘There is at 
present no indication of the erosion of the will of 
the South Korean people to support their present 
government.”’ 


If there is no “erosion”, why all the new gag 
laws on his people? Anybody who dares show any 
“erosion of the will” has a prison cell waiting for 
him. 

To better explain the dichotomy of opinions of 
those who are concerned with the fate of the people 
of Korea and of those who concoct foreign policy, I 
submit an editorial from the New Yorker magazine 
of May 26 of this year, and include here a key 
sentence: “The plain fact is that for some years 
now the American government has regarded ru- 
thless, dictatorial regimes as safe havens for 
American interests.” 


If there is no erosion of the will, why is the 
Poet Kim Chi Ha such a hero? He was jailed again 
on March 14 of this year. He had been paroled 
with the other so-called political prisoners only 
three weeks before, but his 11 months in jail hadn’t 
broken his spirit and he spoke out loud and clear, 
as poets and literary men alone seem still to be 
able to do. Kim Chi Ha came to the defense of the 
man in the next cell. 


Kim Chi Ha had never met or heard of the man 
and had exchanged only a few sentences with him. 
The man was one of the eight condemned to death 
as a mastermind of that non-existent communist 
plot. His few public words in defense of this man, 
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Mr. Ha Jai Wan who a few weeks later was hanged 
anyway, may cost Kim Chi Ha his life. 

Pak Jung Hi’s Ministry of Culture and Informa- 
tion and Ministry of Education are putting out 
books and teaching in schools and the army and 
the home guard that Kim Chi Ha is a communist. 
We fear from past experience that all this effort 
has but one purpose: to silence Kim Chi Ha by 
executing him. 

Would there be any objection, any possible ad- 
verse impact here? We fear from past experience 
that there would not. And if Pak Jung Hi is sure 
that there will be no adverse impact on Capitol 
Hill, there is nothing to stop him from killing this 
poet who suffers severe case of “erosion of the 
will.” 

I have talked with many in Korea who suffer 
this malady, this erosion of the will. Many were 
tortured to try and cure them. Some were cured 
this way, but others only got worse. I can give you 
all kinds of evidence of the innocence of the 8 men 
who were hanged on April 9th, of the students 
accused and tortured into admitting plans for 
viclent and bloody overthrow of the government. 
I know many Koreans who have risked more 
torture and jail to get information of this sort out 
to the United States, to Congress, especially. I wish 
I could go back to Korea and tell them the risk is 
not worth the result. 

Before I was forced to leave Korea, I saw the 
report of the House hearings on human rights in 
Korea of the autumn of 74. I was profoundly disma- 
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yed. You already knew all this and yet nothing 
had been done, not even said. All the public pro- 
nouncements of the United States continue to be in 
support of Pak. As the New Yorker said: “The 
plain fact is that for some years now the American 
government has regarded ruthless, dictatorial regi- 
mes safe havens for American interests.” 

As a Christian missionary I have a special right 
to be dismayed at present policy. It is capitalizing 
on the very good reputation of my country in Ko- 
rea.... I have seen much evidence that the Korean 
people are losing patience. How can they help it? 
How can they help seeing that American foreign 
policy utterly disregards their interests? 

Mr. Habib stated on June 24th in answer to a 
question: “Our association with these countries is 
in our own interests.” And if our interests mean 
giving Pak all he needs to enslave his own people, 
it is immaterial, I suppose. “‘We pursue our interests 
as we see them,” Mr. Habib added. 

And now Dr. Kissinger wants Capitol Hill to lay 
off. According to the July 16th New York Times, he 
warned against efforts to suspend aid or trade with 
undemocratic countries in order to bring about 
change. He said that “such actions caused concern 
because of the mistaken impression they create that 
our security ties are acts of charity.” 

Dr. Kissinger is very far out of his field when 
he talks of acts of charity and I think that is a very 
far fetched concern... 

Pak Jung Hi is afraid of the US Congress. It 
is unpredictable and thus hard for a dictator to 
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cope with. So Pak tries to buy as many members 
of the Congress as he can. That this is official Pak 
regime policy was explained to us in the testimony 
of the chief cultural attache who defected from the 
Korean embassy in Washington, June 6, 1973. Mr. 
Jai Hyon Lee made these statements before the 
House Human Rights Sub-Committee June 10, 1975.... 

It was my self-assumed role to explain to the 
riot police just why it was that we frequently as- 
sembled at the churches for prayer meetings and 
why it was not necessary to bring out several thou- 
sand policemen every time we did. “We throw no 
rocks, we break no bottles, we attack no one,” 
I would explain. I would tell them we had to object 
to the denial of rights to the people, that no one 
was Safe from arrest or torture if no rights were 
guaranteed. “Pak Jung Hi is the only one left in 
the country who is safe from being tortured’, I 
would repeat. 

Though I shouted out very blunt things, there 
was no reaction from the police. But once I started 
on who was financing all this oppression, the reac- 
tion was swift. “Was that tear gas truck made in 
America?’’, I would ask, and ‘“‘What does that little 
‘US’ stamped on your gas mask canister mean?” 
Then the chief would come over and tell me I was 
meddling, that I was a foreigner and knew nothing 
of these affairs, that I should go back to my church 
and pray. 

“We tried praying and got no results, and besi- 
des, Jesus did a lot of talking out in public, didn’t 
he? Where was that walkie talkie you use made 
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anyway? And who is giving you orders over it, the 
KCIA? My family back in America pays taxes and 
they don’t want their tax money to be used to 
equip police to frighten Christians away from pra- 
yer meetings, or to push students around or to gas 
priests and nuns as you have done.” 

I used this routine about aid money more than 
15 times on the street from September 74 through 
April 75. I always got a stern lecture from the man 
in charge. Sometimes, if it was dark, a Korean 
would sneak up behind, and even while I was 
getting my lecture, someone would squeeze my 
hand and say: “Thank you.”... 

The free flow of help from America is the proof 
Pak Jung Hi offers that his regime is respectable. 
He wants nothing to interfere with that free flow. 

But the people of Korea see this unrestricted 
flow of help from America as proof of America’s 
lack of moral principles. They tell me this, and I 
must agree with them. America has a very pragma- 
tic interest in its own security, but no concern for 
the fate of 33 million South Koreans. In whatever 
brutal way he decides, as long as Pak can keep his 
people quiet, as long as they indicate no erosion of 
the will to support the present leaders, as long as 
Pak maintains a safe haven for American interests 
the Executive branch of the United States govern- 
ment wants no change... 
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MY INVOLVEMENT AND PERSONAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF SO-CALLED “PEOPLE’S 
REVOLUTIONARY PARTY” IN S. KOREA 


1) How Foreign Missionaries Got Involved in 
the Case 


“It’s explosive material, but we have checked 
it out, back even ten years.” 

George Ogle, Methodist missionary, was telling 
the Monday night gathering of Americans and 
Canadians about the People’s Revolutionary Party. 

Our group, which met weekly, had labeled the 
men of that party as “et cetera.” They had last 
place in our efforts to help the political prisoners 
of south Korea. They didn’t happen to be Christians 
and churchmen, to begin with, plus students known 
to uS numbered more than a hundred in jail. 

And they were in jail because they wittingly or 
not, had “aided and abetted the Communists, the 
People’s Revolutionary Party, in their attempt at 
a violent and bloody overthrow of the government.” 

And just that label, “Communist”, was enough 
to scare us off from even thinking deeply about the 
men. 

The wives had come and asked us for help. And 
investigation showed that the charges against these 
men were arrogant falsehoods. Ten years ago or 
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now, October 1974, there was never any such thing 
as a People’s Revolutionary Party. And the men 
having concocted it assumed no one would dare 
question their word, assumed these unimportant 
men would be ignored.... 

And before the month was out, George Ogle had 
spent a night in Nam San the famous Korean Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency building, from which 
emanated rumors of torture of many arrested, all 
without warrant, since last April. Basement rooms 
so crowded with “dissidents” being interrogated 
that there was not space enough for all. You had 
to wait your turn to be tortured, kept awake 2 or 
3 nights, a karate chop to your neck if you dozed.... 

The men assigned to you are first told the 
“information” they are to get out of you. They 
work on you until you admit whatever it is you 
are ordered to admit. It is an efficient operation. 
These agents are trained by Americans. 

“How dare you question the court decision?” 
George Ogle was asked, “it has been decided that 
these men are guilty, what right have you to speak 
contrary to that?” 

George had prayed for the PRP men, and had 
asked in a sermon that there be further investiga- 
tion of the guilt. 

He was ordered not only never again to preach 
about these men, but never to pray for them.... 

You cannot know what a gift a free press is 
until you live in a land that allows no freedom in 
any of the media. This not only keeps the facts 
from the people, but allows the regime to lie to 
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them outright, to bombard them with childish and 
absurd distortions of everything until you can’t 
think straight. 

But the American presence in Korea gives us 
a little leeway. It has been said that president Pak 
has been ready on several occasions to toss out all 
foreign correspondents, his more moderate advisors 
have cautioned him not to.... 

George Ogle took the troubles of the PRP to the 
American press. The press didn’t get tossed out, but 
George Ogle did. 

A week after the PRP story appeared in the 
New York Times (November 26, 1974), proceedings 
against George started and he was forcibly put on a 
plane on the 14th of December... 

And so we were warned again: “Hands off the 
PRP.” 

But the reaction against George’s expulsion was 
immediate and strong. Many appeals were made for 
a civil, open trial for the men. All were denied and 
ignored. Finally the Law Ministry announced that 
any such appeal was an offense against the Anti- 
Communist Law. 


2) The Wives of the PRP Men, Their Testimony 


The wives blossomed into eloquent defenders. 
We lent them our pulpits. Then it was their turn to 
be taken in to the KCIA headquarters at Nam San, 
Scuth Korea. It was now 1975, the International 
Year of Women. The men cf the KCIA were given 
a mission: get the wives to KCIA in some way. Say 
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you are friends of the husband, say you want to 
talk to them in a tearoom in private, that it will 
help the husbands. Once you get them to Nam San, 
extract promises that they will keep quiet, stop 
calling the case a frame-up. And if possible without 
too much difficulty, get their promises written, that 
they will stay away from the churches. And any 
good agent worth his salt ought to be able to get 
a few signed confessions that their husbands are 
really guilty. 

Ten wives were brought in. Some were incorri- 
gible, tougher than the agents. “So you can torture 
innocent people!” (Mr. Tjen’s wife told them.) “I 
pay taxes to feed the likes of you!”’... 

Mrs. Lee, a quiet voiced, 26 year old mother of 
three, had her 13 month old baby with her. The 
man had promised she would be back home in an 
hour. After he got her there, he said: “You will be 
here until you sign what we tell you to. One month, 
two months, it doesn’t matter.” 

“They didn't even give me water or food for the 
baby,” Mrs. Lee said later, “after a day, the man 
who cleans the reoms brought some crackers for 
the baby. He was scolded for interfering with the 
interrogation.”’ 

Mrs. Kim left 3 children home alone. The oldest 
a 9 year old boy. She too was kept for 2 nights, 
though she pleaded for the safety of her children. 

“Don’t worry about your children. It would be 
better if they died than to grow up bearing the 
shame of their father’s guilt,” her interrogator told 
her. 
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This woman finally did sign some papers, in a 
panic that her children needed her. This forced 
evidence is what the Supreme Court referred to 
when they declared: “There is other evidence 
against these men not yet made public.” 


As is the rule before being allowed to leave 
KCIA hats, the wives had to sign promises that 
they would never divulge what occurred there. 

Only days later, they stood in churches, in front 
of thousands, and told what they had _ been 
through... 


A short look at the evidence and it is easy to 
understand why the State forbids any questioning.... 

The eight under sentence of death are supposed 
to be the masterminds of the plot to overthrow 
Pak. These eight were not all known to each other 
before their arrest. 


By law, the men were able to make statements 
at the time of their sentencing: “I was tortured into 
making a false confession,” said one. And another: 
“Look at my leg, see how it is scarred from the 
torture!” He tried to bring the wound into view. 


“Stop that!” the prosecuting attorney shouted, 
“You will find out what real torture is if you act 
like that!” The judge listened to it all gravely. 
Twelve eyewitnesses swore to me of the truth of 
this exchange. 

The youngest sentenced to death, Yo Jong Nam: 
“They struck me so hard that now I am deaf in one 
ear.” 

And the official Court records were falsified. 
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Where the men answered “No, I am not’”’, the re- 
cord reads: “Yes, I am.” 

And these men were tricked into captivity. In 
May, for example, a visitor came early in the 
morning and said: “I am from the home town of Mr. 
X. He lives near here. Can you show me where?” 
The man who left his home on this to help a stran- 
ger find someone was never seen again except from 
a distance at the military trial. 

The others were taken in by like methods. And 
also never seen again. There was never a warrant 
for arrest. There was no clue as to where they were 
until 3 weeks later when the roundup of the 
People’s Revolutionary Party was announced by 
the chief fabricator, the same man who as Attorney 
General invented the “party” 10 years before, Mr. 
Shin Jik Soo, present Chief of the KCIA. 

“Name 20 men you know!” 

“What 20 men?” Mr. Ha, under torture, asked. 

“Neighbors, classmates, any 20 men, name 
them!” 


In his innocence, Mr. Ha did so. The 20 he named 
were brought in. The more likely of them were ja- 
iled as PRP members. 

During those busy 3 weeks in May, Mr. Shin 
Jik Soo’s men ransacked the homes looking for 
evidence. They found a book entitled ‘‘The Russian 
Revolution”. It was entered as evidence that the 
owner was a Communist, shown to a grave looking 
judge by a serious faced prosecutor. This book, on 
anti-communist, was written by an American, tran- 
slated by a South Korean, approved to be printed 
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by the South Korean Ministry of Education. 

Mr. Woo had bought a transistor radio for his 
daughter days before his arrest. These radios recei- 
ve programs from North Korea. This radio was the 
key evidence against Mr. Woo. Anybody can buy 
these radios anywhere in South Korea. 

From another house all they could find to take 
away was campaign literature from the last elec- 
tion. But it was opposition party literature. 

‘Where is your basement entrance?” the searc- 
hers demanded. 

“I don’t have a basement”, the housewife 
replied. 

‘You must have a basement” he demanded, fru- 
strated at finding nothing that could be turned 
into evidence. 

The intelligence agencies of other nations comp- 
lacently watched the construction of this case. They 
had it all figured out. These PRP men would be 
sentenced severely, kept in jail for a long time 
as the scapegoats, then in a big show of clemency 
they would be released, or at least have their 
sentences reduced. The lack of evidence against 
them demanded such a scenario. 

So believed the cynics, the churchmen, even the 
government employees right down to the police 
concerned with the case. Even one of the torturers 
said to his victim: “Bear up, this has to be done 
for the good of the country. Even though it is not 
true, confess to it for the good of us all.” 
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3) The Involvement of Poet Kim Chi Ha 


Focus was sharpened on the PRP when most of 
the other “political prisoners” arrested in April 
74 were released in mid-February ’70. 

The poet Kim Chi Ha came out of prison with 
snatches of truth about the PRP learned from Mr. 
Ha in the next cell. Kim Chi Ha is aman who has an 
almost physical abhorrence for any kind of corrup- 
tion and injustice. He was routinely arrested and 
beaten after a poem was published. His descri- 
ptions of the “elite’ in South Korea, the Army 
generals in their mansions, the fat factory owners 
and their mistresses, the fawning Cabinet Ministers, 
are graphic and earthy and infuriating... He is 
never allowed to be published there, but in Japan 
he is a sellout every time his works are reprinted. 

Out of prison, Kim Chi Ha quickly learned 
more about the case and began in his own special 
way, to talk. Before 500, he said: ‘The Pak Govern- 
ment stinks worse than the worst rotten fish.” In a 
press interview he was asked who could possibly 
take over from Pak Jung Hi, there seemed to be no 
one on the horizon. Poet Kim answered: “Anybody 
could do a better job than Pak.” 

Three weeks after his release, Kim Chi Ha was 
back in jail, snatched off the street, away from his 
wife and 11 month old child, born while his father 
was in prison. 

Three more weeks and a “confession” is publi- 
shed. “The poet admits to aiding the Communist 
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cause.” Was he tortured into it? During those 3 
weeks he was transported daily from the prison at 
West Gate to Nam San KCIA Headquarters. 

There is a new government pamphlet “proving” 
that the poet is a Communist. It is taught at the 
frequent lectures that the civilian home guard 
(every man under 40) must attend. It is also being 
taught that Christian churchmen, especially foreign 
ones, are not only dupes of the communists, and 
that some actually are. How else explain their 
advocacy of the PRP? 


4) Student Unrest, Jailing and Torture 


Student unrest in Korea is unlike anywhere 
else in the world. It is an historical responsibility. 
If there were built-in checks and balances to curb 
injustice it might not be necessary. But as it is, 
the most dedicated and brightest of Korea’s young 
find themselves forced to take to the street when 
corruption becomes unbearable. 


April is the usual season of protest, but had 
Pak killed student courage by jailing and tortur- 
ing in April ’74? It would not seem so. Released 
from prison in mid-February, the students did not 
fear to broadcast the horrors they had undergone: 
stripped naked and doused with cold water and 
beaten with boards and made to crouch over a stick 
forced behind the knees, a man standing on the 
thighs to increase the pressure. Encircled by five 
men all kicking the victim. Then hands and feet 
tied and strung up like a slain deer, head lower 
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than feet, suspended between two desks in an office 
room at KCIA, a towel and a kettle of water comp- 
lete the preparations. The towel is forced into the 
mouth, so spitting out is not possible. Water is pou- 
red up the nose and into the mouth until the sto- 
mach swells and the subject faints from lack of 
breath. Then we pause and state our purpose: ‘This 
treatment will continue until you confess that you 
planned violent and bloody overthrow of the gov- 
ernment.” 

Some lasted a night, some a week, one student 
lasted six weeks. I asked him why he waited so 
long. He gave me a look of uncomprehension. I re- 
phrased the question: “Why did you confess? If you 
could hold out that long, why did you finally con- 
fess?” 

“My courage was not sufficient,’ he answered 
shamefacedly, still regretting that he was weak 
enough to confess to something that he had not 
done. 

Probably the most damaging statement was 
made by Lee Chul, the 28 year old army veteran 
and Sociology major at Seoul National University. 
He is admittedly the student who tried to organize 
the inter-school group to plan the protests. Lee 
Chul is painted as a wild-eyed fanatic. He was the 
subject of a three-week man hunt in April ’74, put 
under a death sentence, made the villain of radio 
and television dramas. 

Fle was picked up April 24 ’74 disguised as a 
high school boy. He is sleight in build and short 
and young and quite innocent-looking. Maybe 
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when he removed his schoolboy’s cap he was 
caught out. He is already losing his hair. Lee 
Chul’s damaging statement was that he had never 
heard of any People’s Revolutionary Party or had 
contact with any group other than students. 


5) Background on the Eight under the Sentence 
of Death 


With the release of the others, more attention 
focused on the PRP and our casual Monday night 
group became the center, among foreigners, where 
all this unbearable information collected. It was 
almost like we knew the PRP men personally. Five 
of them were from a city 100 miles south of Seoul, 
Taegu. One man was a keeper of bees, one ran a 
bathhouse, another was a foreman in a_ lumber- 
yard, the fcurth was unemployed, the last, an un- 
married 29 year old who earned money tutoring 
children. The remaining three lived in Seoul, Mr. 
Woo was on the board of directors of a small com- 
pany that dealt in stamps. (‘My husband is a lot 
like you”, Mrs. Woo said to a gentlemanly looking 
policeman in the stationhouse where 20 of us had 
been taken, “he isn’t a criminal, but a man who 
wants to raise his four children well.) Also from 
Seoul is Mr. Lee, whose wife and baby daughter 
went without food and water at KCIA hats, Mr. 
Lee also had two sons five and four. He taught 
Japanese at a business school. 

Mr. Kim whose wife signed some papers (and 
so deeply regretted it that she bought rat poison 
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to kill herself, tore up all her wedding pictures), 
was a teacher in a girls high school in Seoul. Mrs. 
Kim is a very pliant, mild and dependent woman. 
But instead of suicide, she did her ‘“‘penance” by 
standing up in front of hundreds and telling what 
happened to her at KCIA. Threatened again by 
the KCIA, she went to the foreign press and told 
the story, a thing all the wives are told is a grave 
offense against the government. They all seemed 
almost present in our Monday night group. 


6) The Seene in the Supreme Court, Sit-in, 
Expulsion 


The long delayed Supreme Court decision on 
the case was set for April eighth 1975. The defen- 
dants are not present at such events, only the 13 
judges and the prosecuting attorney. Admission to 
the courtroom was by ticket only for this parti- 
cular hearing. There were no defense lawyers 
present in the room. 

The event took ten minutes. The Chief Justice 
read off a confirmation of the lower court verdict, 
the 13 judges rose and filed out. 

“Justices!” one of the wives called out, ‘Please 
wait, listen to what I have to say!” 

The Justices ignored her voice, but seemed to 
move more quickly to their door. The other women 
were crying and shouting now, too, and the reporters 
were hurrying to get statements from them before 
the guards bustled them out the back door. Soon 
the wives and a few from the Monday night group 
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found themselves in possession of the Supreme Court 
Chambers. 

Why were the women so hysterical? Mrs. Woo, 
always the lady, sat there beating her umbrella a- 
gainst the bench until pieces of it were flying off. 
Didn’t we all expect this verdict? In a week, in a 
month, maybe, the death sentences will be commut- 
ed... I was thinking this, but I was shouting as loud- 
ly as the wives about the injustice being done. 

The Justices had an afternoon session coming 
up, so what had developed in a sit-in was broken 
up by a hard looking bunch of plainclothesmen who 
pushed, dragged and carried the resisting women 
down to a waiting police bus. They were released 
at a far point in the city. 

There was a prayer meeting at the Cathedral 
that night. Some of the women were there, all were 
hoarse and exhausted.... 


7) The Hanging 


The prayer meeting ended at ten. Six hours 
later all eight men were hanged. 

A deep and utter shock possessed us all. This 
is the thing that was nct going to happen. And 
what about the appeal? The appeal that anybody 
sentenced to death is given by law? 

They were dead. We only heard it on the radio. 
The wives only heard it on the radio. 

It wasn’t until three in the afternoon that we 
all knew and gathered outside West Gate Prison 
where the hanging of 8 men took place. For a 
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hundred yards either side of the prison gate, which 
opens onto a main city street, the sidewalk was 
empty. Police had barricaded it off. Traffic jeeps 
patrolled the other side of the street, ordering 
people to move along, stop congregating. 

We got through the police line and asked at the 
gate to see the wives. “They are not here,” lied the 
police. 

I had returned to where I was staying in Seoul 
at 2 that afternoon and had found a phone message 
written for me that I wiil never forget: “The 
wives are waiting for you at West Gate Prison.” I 
saw this and knew that the men had been hung. 

“We know the wives are here’, we said, deman- 
ding entrance. It was not given, but soon, one by 
one the women started coming out. They were 
helped by relatives, half dragging them as they 
wept. They all said in almost the same words: “And 
they never let me visit him, not once in a year.” 

And when they got close enough to a policeman: 
“You said if we stayed quiet everything would be 
all right. Is this what you meant?” Some of them 
reached out and beat at the police. To hide this 
scene from the people across the street, three riot 
buses were brought and parked across the entrance 
to the prison. They were filled with waiting plain- 
clothesmen, there to break up any possible de- 
monstration. 

We learned that the three bodies of the men 
who lived in Seoul were being returned to the 
wives and we_ dispersed to the homes of the 
victims. 
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8) Examination of the Corpses 


The next morning, at the request of the wives, 
a missionary doctor was asked to examine the 
bodies for marks of torture. There were police cor- 
dons around each house. “You will probably have 
difficulty getting to the house.” We were told on 
the phone, but an hour later the police had melted 
away. It was almost as if they wanted us to go in. 


I led the doctor to Mr. Lee’s first. I stayed out 
in the yard, ‘in case the police come back,” I said. 
But I had no wish to see the body. 


“What bruises there are may be posthumous, 
and it has been a year since they were interrogated, 
so unless I X-ray, I have to say there are not de- 
finite marks of torture,” the doctor reported and 
we went on to the other house that had asked for 
the doctor. 


Only a week after he was jailed in May ’74 Mr. 
Woo had received a permission from the prison 
doctor to be absent from exercises because he had 
lost the use of the legs. Mr. Woo had smuggled this 
note from the doctor out to his wife between the 
pages of a book she had sent in for him to read. 
He had never had trouble with his legs before. 


“You better ask the children to leave the room 
now, Mrs. Woo. The police may come back any 
time, so the doctor better hurry and....” 

“It’s all-right,” she interrupted me in a tone of 
emotional exhaustion, “the children have already 
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seen the body.” 

I had intended to leave the room with the chil- 
dren. Now I had no excuse to go. I was provoked 
and upset enough and really did not want to See. 

On the floor at the side of the room under the 
windows, the body was under a clean white sheet. 
The doctor examined the legs first.... 

The doctor finished examining the legs, covered 
them again, and folded the sheet down from the 
head. 

I had never seen the body of a man that was 
hanged. 

From looking at the smiling picture of 45 year 
old Mr. Woo, and the faces of his four children, I 
looked at the face of his corpse above the stretched 
neck. It was not so much the discoloration as the 
grimace... 

His three daughters, 11, 15 and 16 and his son, 
Kou aged 14, all wept again with their mother. 

From someone present at the hanging it was 
later reported what Mr. Woo’s last words were: 
“My son Kou! Your father committed no crime!” 


9) The Fight Over the Hearse 


The family of Mr. Song Sang Jin, the beekeeper 
of Taegu, rented a hearse and told the driver to go 
to the church of Father Augustine Hahm. The 
sealed coffin could not yet be opened by the 
family. It had just been turned over to them at the 
back gate of the prison at nine o’clock on the 
morning of April 10th. 
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“The bodies of the criminals have been returned 
to their families”, the press announced to the world. 

The hearse reached a rotary and motorcycle 
policemen ordered the driver take a road which 
was not the road to the church. The family of Mr. 
Song argued that it was not the right road and 
made the driver stop the car. The local police had 
not been told the reason why they were to redirect 
the hearse, and time was gained as the argument 
ensued. Phone calls were made by both sides and 
by the time the decision from on high came, there 
were 250 riot police and 70 friends of the Song fa- 
mily gathered. 

The decision from on high was: “Under no 
circumstances allow the body to go to the church. 
Take it to the crematorium and burn it as you 
were first told to do.” Very provoked by the acts 
of the last 2 days, we 70 surrounded the hearse 
and meant to fight a battle we knew we would lose, 
but we refused to stand and do nothing. It took the 
police a good half hour and the help of a tow truck 
to get the hearse from us 70. 

After the police rode away in their big buses, we 
walked down the street clothes ripped, dirty, blood- 
stains on a few of the ministers and priests. 

We marched in the street the mile to the church 
and had a service for the absent body of Mr. Song. 
“Deliver us from evil.” The words took on new 
force, new meaning. 

Near the end of this short prayer, word came 
that another body had been taken en route to church 
and burned, the body of the 29 year old who used 
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his one minute in court to say: “I was struck and 
am deaf in one ear.” 
Nobody got a chance to examine that ear. 


10) The Funeral of Mr. Woo 


There was a quiet funeral the next day in the 
hill country north of Seoul. A warm spring April 
eleventh with the forsythia in bloom. The flower 
of new hope and joy mocked us at the graveside. 

Mr. Woo’s family are traditionally Buddhist, but 
many Christians were there each adding his own 
thoughts... 


“He died for the truth. He could have surrende- 
red, informed on others with lies, got himself free, 
probably.” 


(And maybe Pak Jung Hi expected these men 
to do just that. That is how he got his start. He 
informed on his friends, his own brother. And his 
career began.) 


“Mr. Woo, you are branded a criminal, your 
children the brood of a traitor. But one day soon 
it will be known what you truly are, a brave, good 
man....’’ 


I returned from the funeral to learn that the 
phone had been ringing for me all day. It was the 
Justice Department, Immigration Section, calling 
me down for my third warning. My visa expired 
on April 28, it would not be renewed, and I was 
to leave Korea by April 30th. 

Four Korean priests were kidnapped into KCIA 
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at Nam San, one by one during these lovely April 
days. They were held overnight and the substance 
of the warning, the same as I got at immigration, 
“Stay away from those widows. The men are dead. 
The case is closed. Forget the entire affair!” 


Four leading Protestant Ministers are now in 
jail, picked up in April on utterly false ‘embezz- 
ling” charges. One man among them is the head of 
the National Council of Churches.... 


It was Pak Jung Hi’s personal decision to hang 
eight innocent men. His reason, as_ stated by Lee 
Hyo Sang, Acting Chairman of Pak’s party, was 


“to frighten the hearts out of them.” 


“Them?” The students, ready to rise up in pro- 
test in April. The churchmen who remain too vocal. 
Anybody who dares to oppose, see my fist in the 
face! I will rule by force and by fear. 

But the charade goes on. Pak insists the reason 
for all his terror is to keep the people in line 
because of the imminent danger of attack from the 
north. 

US intelligence knows very well that this is not 
true.... 

The day after the hanging, President Gerald 
Ford promised again that he would never abandon 
the agreements we now have with the Pak 
government. 

That was the headline in the tightly controlled 
Korean press right after the murder of eight men. 

It was only one line in Gerald Ford’s speech, but 
it tells the Korean people, the splendid, the deeply 
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moral Korean people, it tells them where America 
stands. With the power, with the force, with the 
fear that is Pak Jung Hi. 
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AN EVIL-RIDDEN SOCIETY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A Trip to South Korea by Alain Walter, 
French Professor, Tokyo Foreign Langua- 
ges Institute, Japan, Published by the Choson 
Sinbo, May 16, 1974, Paper of the Chongryon 


Alain Walter, a famous French linguist teaching 
the Tokyo Foreign Languages Institute, had been 
studying Asian affairs, south Korean affairs in 
particular, with interest. According to the May 16, 
1974 issue of the Choson Sinbo (paper of the Gener- 
al Association of Korean Residents in Japan) he 
paid a fortnight visit to south Korea in February 
last to acquaint himself with the reality there. 


Back to Japan, he contributed a lengthy travel 
note entitled “An Evil-ridden Society in the Twen- 
tieth Century” to the Choson Sinbo, adding: “I had 
been well informed through many books of the 
nature of Pak Jung Hi’s dictatorial ‘regime’ and 
of the dire plight of south Koreans subjected to his 
colonial subjugation policy. But what I saw in 
south Korea simply baffled imagination and was a 
great shock to me.” 
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His travel note is reprinted here from _ the 
Choson Sinbo. A popular star with dyed hair, a fur 
scarf around her neck sings and dances before a 
crowd of American armymen in khaki. Some fling 
their caps at her on the stage, whistling shrilly. 

I remember the scene of an old documentary 
film I saw in my childhood. 

The US government sent many actresses to the 
Korean front to raise the morale of the “troops of 
freedom”. 

At that time, France, waging a war against the 
Vietnamese people, actively supported the Yankee 
imperialists in their aggression of Korea. 

The United States split Korea, launched reckless 
military invasion against north Korea in 1950, and 
is now keeping 40,000 of its troops in south Korea. 
The US Command wearing the cap of the “UN 
forces” has placed the fascist army of south Korea 
under its control. 

It frequently carries out ground military manoeu- 
vres of US troops jointly with the south Korean 
and Taiwan troops and the Japanese “self-defence 
corps’. 

Illustrative of this are ‘Operation Flying 
Dragon” in 1964, “Focus Retina” exercise in March 
1969, “Operation Golden Dragon” in 1970 and ‘“‘Ope- 
ration Freedom Bolt” in 1971. 


These operations and exercises are suggestive of 
the time of the Korean war. 

The United States has already brought nuclear 
weapons into south Korea. The US imperialists 
scheme to prevent Korea’s reunification with war 
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threats. That was why the world people, the non- 
aligned nations in particular, evinced their resolve 
to support the north and south Korean people’s 
struggle for national reunification at the UN General 
Assembly session last year. 

The Korean question is no more a hidden ques- 
tion as it was when the UN was manipulated by the 
United States. 

I came to visit south Korea, out of an irresistible 
desire to see it in the course of my study of its 
politics and economy. 

I expected a hard visit, and I was right. 

The winter of this country was very cold, but 
what was more unbearable to see was its miserable 
scenes. 

It was a lonely travel. 

On the evening of February 21 I shoved my 
personal effects in a kit bag and left Tokyo. 

I crossed the rough Korea Strait, leaving Shimo- 
noseki behind at 5:30 the next evening. It was at 
nine o’clock in the morning of the 23rd that the 
boat arrived at Pusan. From here I traveled Masan, 
Taegu, Kwangju, Mokpo, Chejudo Island, Seoul and 
Pohang and came back to Tokyo in the evening of 
March 8. I witnessed a miserable and complicated 
state south Korea was in. 
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“MIRACULOUS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT” 
IS DOUBTFUL 


The moment J arrived at Pusan, I shivered from 
unexpected cold. 

A biting wind blowing down from the bare hills 
around the city lashed the faces of the pedestrians 
with ducked heads, their hands stuck into the 
pockets. 

Yet, people said it was as nothing to that in 
Taegu, Taejon, Seoul or Chunchon. 

Korea has really a severe winter. 

The cold is a fact which has nothing to do with 
the social regime of the country. But it is also a 
fact that the severe winter crucifies the ill-clad 
people found in abundance in this land. 

The socio-economic system of this country 
which has driven the bulk of the townsfolk and 
almost all the peasants into board shacks and mud 
huts is responsible for the agony of those shivering 
with cold. 


Pusan Covered with Slums 


Dirty roads are ramified over the city of Pusan. 
Many people in tatters are walking them. Also seen 
there are numerous armymen in fatigue clothes and 
boots. 


I was surprised to find so many dealers. On the 
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roadside stands women handle their sewing ma- 
chines with gloved hands, boys shine shoes, some 
women sell food.... 

A man forces his way through a throng of 
bicyclists and pedestrians, pulling a handcart laden 
with a few drums. Asked what it is, someone replies 
to me in Japanese it is “mizu” (water). The city 
has no water service. Water peddlers hawk about 
the street, pulling handcarts. 

Pusan is the second biggest city in south Korea. 

There are one national university and two private 
institutes. Northwest of Yong-do Island there are 
a shipyard, fishery school and Tongyong Veneer 
Factory. But people are badly off. As I asked the 
reason, the reply was that the industry was not 
enough to draw in the whole of labour power. 

According to data, the veneer industry of south 
Korea employed 15,000 workers in 1970. Veneer 
accounts for 10 percent of exports. But its raw 
material is imported from Southeast Asia as south 
Korea lacks forest resources. The perspective of its 
import is by no means bright now. 


As far as shipbuilding industry is concerned, the 
ships built in south Korea merely account for one- 
fifth of the total. To buy needed ships, south Korea 
should get a loan of 50 million dollars from Japan, 
even surrendering the priority for the use of its 
own trading vessels. The ferry-boat plying between 
Pusan and Shimonoseki is of Japanese make. Japan 
built shipyards in south Korea and exported 15 
million worth of ships in 1972. In 1976 the figure is 
expected to reach 200 million dollars, 
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Strolling the streets in the afternoon, I came 
across a market. It is full of bustle, squeezed in with 
stalls dealing with miscellaneous goods. Female 
vendors thrust their chilled hands beneath their 
ccats to warm them. 

An old woman wearing a towel over her head 
is sitting on a vinyl sheet, her knees covered with 
a blanket. She sells socks, stockings, gloves, nec- 
kerchiefs and the like. 

There are vegetable and fruit vendors too. An 
apple costs 30 won, and a pear 60-100 won. Orange 
is also very expensive. Some women sitting in the 
open air bowel fishes with purplish hands benum- 
bed with cold. 

A young man rides past on a bicycle, balancing 
the layers of plates on his palm, and another young 
man on a bicycle clumsily negotiates the crowd, 
carrying boxes piled on the carrier higher than 
man’s height and tied up with a tube strap. 


Tiny stalls stand here and there on the roadside, 
exposed to the cold wind. Briquet burns in a stove 
made of iron sheet. 

Now and then people come close up to it and 
warm their hands. Although it is outdoors, the 
stove gives off a nasty smell of gas. Coal gas stinks 
everywhere. 

They say one-third of the Pusan citizens live 
by such small trades. Most of the traders are women 
who earn 800-1,000 won a day each for all their 
efforts from seven in the morning till seven to 
eight in the evening. 

Slums sprawl over the hills near the city. 
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They are packed with huts made of concrete 
blocks or planks. There is no water service. Women 
squatting in the small yard are boiling their wash 
on a pan. Children are playing on the winding side 
streets. 


Polluted Masan Unfit for Habitation 


More miserable are the slums of Masan known 
as a modern “free export zone”. Window papers are 
torn and tin roofs are rusty. 

Tall belfries of churches alone are seen here and 
there above board shacks. Two young street girls in 
broad skirts accost me in English. 

I made for a factory with its chimneys belching 
plumes of smoke into a greyish sky. Cold wind 
raises dust. I went to the entrance of a factory, 
looked into the premise through the door which 
was wide open. Workers are seen working. Some of 
them look no more than fourteen years old. 

They take briquets out of the furnace and load 
them on a lorry. Their clothes and faces are black 
with coal dust. The factory is no more than an open 
shed; it has no walls to keep the wind away. 

I went in to take a photo. 

Before the office is parked a deluxe car. Two 
men wearing neckties are chatting while smoking on 
the driver’s seat. 

Workers gesticulate to me to take a photo of 
them. I took off my gloves to handle the camera, 
but my hands were numb and refused to work. It 
took some fifteen minutes, and when _ stepped 
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outside, I found my overcoat covered with coal 
dust. I had to clean my camera lens with handker- 
chief. 

Shabby board shanties stand near the factory. 
The wind blows up coal dust which settled on the 
unpaved road. In this devastated area, coal dust is 
a permanent element in the air. 

A woman, with her thickly blanketed baby on 
her back, comes out of a board shanty. Her hair is 
unkempt and her haggard face is blackish with 
coal dust. She is callous to her clothes stained with 
coal dust... 

A toothless woman is seen through the stained 
windowpane of a board house. Children play outside, 
kicking stones. The scene reminded me of the 19th 
century’s depicted by Emile Zola in his novel. 

Back to the hotel, I found my nose, forehead 
and even eyes smeared black. People here are de- 
stined to live in such a place all their life. 

The place is devoid of water service, electricity, 
and even out-houses (several times I came across 
children rushing out to the roadside to ease na- 
ture). 


In the evening I went out to the street again. In 
the centre of the city there stand naked figures of 
a couple of ancient Greek type. 

I sneered at the anachronistic figures standing 
in the cold. 

A little way off the city centre, lampposts are 
minus bulbs, Things seem to get worse with petro- 
leum crisis added to the low production of electri- 
city as it is. 
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Jobless People Swarm in Taejon, Kwangju and 
Seoul 


Slums are found in Taejon, too. I arrived there 
around noon by bus. Waiting for another bus bound 
to Kwangju at 5:30 p.m., I rambled about the street 
around the bus stop near the railway station. Huts 
made with boards, iron sheets or clay reach out 
beyond the railway track. 

Children wearing coats and trousers in layers 
play everywhere in the street. 

Boys ride sled on ice. Even now vivid is the 
memory of the ramshackle cottages lining the nau- 
seating muddy roadsides. 


A taffy vendor is pulling a handcart, clinking a 
pair of big scissors. A pile of rubbish gathered by 
taffy vendors is seen on the yard yonder. Two 
children at the age of ten or so collect cigarette 
ends, holding cans in their hands. 


From the area toward the riverside near the bus 
stop, shanties get sparse, and solid houses _ stand 
instead. Before the cinema house on the riverside 
children are watching the poster of a “samurai” 
movie. 

On my way back to the bus stop I caught sight 
of a bowling alley and a cabaret. Beyond them is 
seen a church. 


Near the railway station I came across a student 
and had a brief talk with him in English. He said 
that the residents there were awfully poor and that 
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a better half of the population of Taejon were 
living in slums. 

The slums of Kwangju extend along the side of 
a stinking river skirting round an open-air market. 
They are really disgusting. As far as I can judge, 
50-60 per cent of the houses of Kwangju are shan- 
ties. 


How matters stand with Seoul? According to 
certain data half of its population live in slums, 
some board shanties keeping three families of 12- 
15 each, that is, 36-45 people in all. Another infor- 
mation reveals that 32 per cent of the householders 
in the Seoul slums are jobless or laid off. 


Two days are enough for a foreign tourist, 
however unconcerned, to get a shock from so many 
slums and so dire plight of the people, and no one, 
however gullible, will believe in the “miraculous” 
economic growth attained on this land. 


HUTS, KEROSENE LAMPS, BROKEN WALLS 
AND WASTES SYMBOLIZE SOUTH KOREAN 
COUNTRYSIDE 


Majority of the south Korean peasants are land- 
poor. 


Ultra-small farmers obtain loans, unable to 
make a living on their small land. If one fails to 
pay off a loan, he will be deprived of his land by 
the creditor and has no alternative but to tenant a 
landowner’s farm. According to data, 63 per cent 
of the arable land in south Korea were held by 
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landowners and 70 per cent of the paddies farmed 
by the tenants in 1971. 


Misery Brought by So-called 
“Land Reform” 


The “land reform” enforced in south Korea 
after liberation made the absentee landlords sell 
the whole of their lands and the tillers sell their 
lands exceeding three chongbo. 

However, big landlords remain as ever. 

It is because they made their families hold the 
land in their names by way of buying it in the 
cadaster. 

The “land reform” resulted in diminishing the 
average acreage of land held by the poor peasants. 
The holders of one chongbo or less increased by 
41-45 per cent as against 1947 and the households 
holding less than half chongbo accounted for 32 
per cent in 1971. Those holding three chongbo, the 
limited figure defined in the “land reform”, are 
small in number. 

With a swell of small farmers, contracts of 
debts and tenant farming have come to prevail 
again. Balch holds a view that out of the leased land 
20 per cent is that the tenant farmers sold, pressed 
for payment of debt or for other reasons. 

The “land reform” enforced by the US military 
administration aimed at preventing the influence 
of the agrarian reform effected in north Korea. It 
also aimed at securing the interests of the landlords 
by paying for their land. As a result, the landlords 
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gained double profits by receiving compensation 
from the state for the land transferred to their 
families. The landlords fatted on the “land reform”. 
Thus the south Korean peasants came to undergo 
harsher exploitation, while the peasants in north 
Korea radically improved in their living standards. 
That was only natural. 

The agrarian reform effected by the Workers’ 
Party of Korea expropriated the landlords and 
abolished the tenancy system. Afterwards, the 
Workers’ Party of Korea concentrated land and 
farm implements on cooperative farms and made 
them common property on a regional basis. This 
radically increased production and promoted agri- 
cultural cooperation and mechanization. Increase 
of agricultural production brought about rapid 
development of heavy and light industries. The ad- 
vanced industry, for its part, supplied the peasants 
with farm implements, fertilizer and consumer 
goods. In 1966 tax-in-kind was abolished for all 
cooperative farmers. And free compulsory educa- 
tion had already been introduced. Agricultural 
production in 1973 far surpassed the figure of 1972. 
Now two tractors (four in low lands and three in 
the intermediary and mountain areas, as of 1974— 
rr.) work on every 100 chongbo in north Korea. 
The Workers’ Party of Korea plans to bring the 
figure to 6-7 within the Six-Year Plan period. Rural 
irrigation and electrification have already been com- 
pleted. 

In contrast, according to the investigation of the 
UN Food and Agricultural Organization, south 
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Korea imported 2,400,000 tons of grain including 
50,000 tons of rice in 1969, 2,100,000 tons of grain 
including 521,000 tons of rice in 1970, and 100,700 
tons of rice in 1971. 

The 1970 UN statistics indicates that south Ko- 
rea has 100 tractors, harvesters and thrashers. 


Houses Are Huts, Land Is Waste 


The third five-year plan drawn up by the Pak 
Jung Hi “government” in 1972 envisages technical 
amelioration for 450,000 chongbo of arable land out 
of 2,300,000. It is also expected to serve 70 per cent 
of the farm households with electricity by 1976. 
However, this plan is doubtful since electricity is in 
deficiency and worse still, it should go to foreign 
enterprises on a priority basis. Touring the coun- 
tryside I could hardly find any electricity. A mer- 
chant of Taegu whose son serves in the army as 
an officer told me that most of the farmhouses in 
that region rely on kerosene lamps. 

It is true that price hike and food shortage 
seriously affect home life. The price of kerosene 
has jumped up to 1,220 won for 10 liters. The 
merchant of Taegu said it was expensive. Driving 
from Masan to Taegu, I saw a good deal of impove- 
rished villages. Their huts have no electric lamps 
and windowpanes. Huts were so_ low-roofed 
and shabby-looking I more than once took them 
for pens or sheds. 

This is what I wrote down in the car on the 
way to Mokpo. 
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Just out of Kwangju there stretch jumbles of 
grey-roofed mud-huts, bare hills strewn with 
clay-plastered shanties, tiny, darkish unpapered 
windows, muddy roads, children absorbed in play, 
fields lying waste, quagmires, cracked mud-walls, 
caved-in roofs, unpapered floors, pitted kitchens 
where women are doing something.... All doors are 
open to let out smoke and let in sunlight. 

Our car runs along the river coated with ice. 
Dusk has already fallen. Kerosene lamps throw 
light through open doors and papered or glassed-in 
windows. In Mokpo, too, I saw peasants in a mise- 
rable state. 

Many big villages recede from the expressway 
which does not become the miserable life of the 
south Korean peasants. New houses roofed with 
blue or green tiles are seen few and far between. A 
priest said they could be found only along the 
expressway frequented by foreigners. 

Once a way off the expressway, there is neither 
tiled house nor electric pole to be seen. A tour 
guide in Seoul boasted in English of the ‘new 
village movement”. But it was surely intended to 
hcodwink the tourists who were not clear about the 
politics and economy of this country. 

As the earth freezes in winter, the peasants have 
to idle away 4-5 months a year. A family earns 20- 
35 thousand won or so a month which is not enough 
to save for the slack season. Thus it runs into debt. 
Most tenant farmers are in the same plight. They 
say a male earns 703 won (1.76 dollars) and a female 
478 won (1.2 dollars) a day. 
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Peasants Flow into Towns 


Helpless peasants stream into towns, swelling 
the urban population and unemployment. 

Concerned over the unemployment of south 
Korean peasants and their miserable plight the ca- 
pitalist journal Far East Economy wrote that they 
were pregnant with “dangerous revolutionary ele- 
ments’. 

A certain sociologist had this to say: “Every year 
250,000-500,000 peasants flow into towns in 
search of jobs, ballooning the urban unemployed. 
If such a trend remains unchanged, the bulk of 
labour power in south Korea will prove unproduc- 
tive, and the unemployment and misery will spell 
ruin.”’ 


A DEPLORABLE LAND—CHILDREN ARE 
“EXPORTED” TO EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


Among the urban and rural inhabitants who 
are bled white by detestable power egoism there 
are two special strata—women and children. 

In towns quite a few boys, at times very little 
children, are seen shining shoes or selling chewing 
gum and newspapers. It is said that they are someti- 
mes used by the police as informants. Especially 
the Seoul Railway Station plaza swarms with 
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newsboys hawking the latest issue of the daily in 
husky, pathetic voices, their unkempt hair flying 
in the cold wind. They are desperate for a day’s 
bread. They remind me of the happy children in 
socialist countries. 


Little Girls in the Dark Subway 


In the subway under the Namdaemun square, 
Seoul, little girls in loose sweaters and pantaloons 
are seen selling newspapers. 

They peddle all day here in the dark subway to 
earn a living to support their families. They are 
simply miserable. Their hands are dirty from 
prints and coins. The diary of a little boy called 
Chon Tae II gives a detailed account of the life of 
young street vendors. It reads in part: 

“My heart seems to burst with sorrow and 
ominous presentiment. I have neither shelter nor 
job in this cruel world. I will soon come to the end 
of my money. I badly miss the past. I only hope 
the present tragedy will come to a speedy end. 

“Taking my younger brother with me, I went 
to the Namdaemun market. We took beef soup with 
rice which cost ten won per bowl. Then I bought a 
box, brush and other stuffs necessary for shoe- 
shine. I told my brother to peddle newspapers as he 
was too young for shoeshine. However, I took him 
with me to teach how to polish shoes by two o’clock 
p.m. when evening papers were issued. 

“At two o’clock he went to sell newspapers. We 
arranged to meet again in the evening. 
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“Few people asked me to polish their shoes, 
presumably as I was in ‘primary school’ uniform. 
Worse still, I was beaten by hooligans. In this tur- 
moil, someone took away my shoeshine box. I 
barely earned 30 won by dusk. At the ‘Rakwon 
market’ I found my brother waiting for me. 


“He told me that he had sold only two news 
sheets. He had tried to sell newspapers in a tea house 
or a cabaret. But he was checked by shoeshine boys 
and roughnecks in the street. He proposed me to sell 
newspapers when shoeshine boys were all gone.” 


The diary writes about the life of shoeshine boys 
in the lowest social stratum, who take a bowl! of 
soup a day at premature ages. It was pitiable for 
him to go among the hunger-stricken boys in the 
street. 


The two young brothers who have been to Seoul 
are seized with uneasiness about their future. They 
suffer sorrow and loneliness. But strong are their 
spirit to survive, their brotherly love and their 
wish for a change of the present reality. 


This is another passage of the diary: 

“Like a soldier suffering from a fever, I will pray 
for my own revival or, relinquishing everything, 
merely wish for the disappearance of this reality.” 


Such _ self-assertive idealistic expressions as 
revival, relinquishment and disappearance manifest 
his will to break up the present reality and overth- 
row the exploiter society. Young as he is, Chon Tae 
Il has no doubt of it. 

When a bus pulls up at the stop, it is assailed by 
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children carrying boiled eggs, apples and biscuit in 
cases. It stops only for five or six minutes. But 
three or four children force their way into the bus, 
shouting their wares in a queer voice and in rapid 
succession. 


As the bus starts to move, they leap off the 
closing door and go to a corner to count their earn- 
ings.... Then they wait for the next bus. 


Around ten o’clock in the evening dealers in 
kimbap (seasoned rice rolled in seaweed) begin their 
night peddling in the desolate street. Most of them 
are children. Their hawking voices are as deep as 
men’s. 


From afar comes a monotonous, melancholy 
cry: “Kimba-a-p, kimba-a-p, buy kimba-a-p....” The 
last syllable is usually drawled out. A hawker would 
make his way, stopping now and then before a 
window in hope of being called in. The case he is 
carrying at his side contains rolls of boiled rice sea- 
soned with slices of raw fish. If it is a bar or a 
bawdyhouse, he would open its gate and enter, 
sweeping a curious glance over the inside. He would 
even step on the corridor and shout his ware re- 
peatedly. At times a guest, weary with play with a 
kisaeng girl and feeling a pang of hunger, would 
send a waitress for some rolls of Rimbap. The boy 
would entreat the mistress to advertize kimbap to 
the guests in other rooms.... Now he would leave 
the place together with his shadow to be swallowed 
up in the desolate night street. His only companion 
is the tread of his footsteps and the echo of his own 
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deep voice, His shadow even leaves him in the lamp- 
less street.... 


Violence, Loneliness and Hunger Follow 
Like a Shadow 


Homeless children are seen countless in towns. 
A foreign priest said it was difficult to count their 
number. It is because most parents do not register 
their newborn babies. When reaching the age of 
seven or eight, many children are driven out of 
home by their parents. Some parents desert them 
when they are out for hawking chewing gum. 

“Strada” (an Italian movie story about a girl 
who was sold out to a circus by her poor family) is 
an everyday occurrence in south Korea. 

Some of the homeless children receive a benefit 
of social relief. But it is doubtful whether it proves 
its worth. They are given elementary schooling, but 
no job after it. The “government” exports a part of 
orphans to Europe or the United States. 

The remaining orphans are neglected. They are 
eking out a bare existence by themselves, shining 
shoes, peddling newspapers, doing odd jobs or even 
pilfering. Girls, aged 15-16, become prostitutes to 
keep body and soul together. 

To my inquiry about the school education of 
children, the said priest explained that their school 
attendance was a closed book as there was no re- 
gister of births. There is no control over nonatten- 
dance. Primary schooling covering six years is 
neither obligatory nor free. Most families cannot af- 
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ford to pay 20,000 won of yearly schooling fee for 
every child. 

The priest said to the following effect: 

At a wig factory a thirteen-year-old girl from 
the countryside was working together with her eight 
mates, five of whom were under 18 years of age. 
One day the priest went there but she was not seen. 
Her mates told him that she was ill in bed. The 
priest was sorry for her and asked them to show him 
her. At this, they brought the girl out, supporting 
her. She was seriously ill. She is said to have hid- 
den her illness for fear of being fired and continued 
her work, taking only a bowl of gruel a day. The 
priest sent for a doctor and saved her life after two 
months’ medical treatment. The employment of girls 
under 18 are officially prohibited, but children of 
poor families go by assumed names and the authori- 
ties do not control their employment. 

In this way most children in south Korea are 
languishing in violence, loneliness and hunger. To 
solve the contradiction between ideal and reality, 
the priests are engaging in charity and relief work. 
But this work alone is not enough to relieve the op- 
pressed and hunger-stricken people. First of all, 
they should be given a weapon of materialistic dia- 
lectics. They want, though vaguely, this weapon 
rather than the Gospels. They will soon acquire con- 
fidence in this weapon. 
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PLIGHT OF WOMEN—A PREY TO BRAZEN- 
FACED BOURGEOISIE 


More miserable is the plight of women among 
the poor. Even at this moment of writing an arti- 
cle I can’t dismiss from my mind the tanned faces 
of those women street vendors languishing in pover- 
ty, their despondent glances unconcerned about 
foreign passers-by. They are squatting down all day 
beside their big apple bowls or paper rolls. Some 
women carrying babies on the back would stand up 
to soothe their crying babies and walk to and fro 
or shift from one foot to another, patting them on 
the hips. 


In slums and poor villages women are seen wash- 
ing beside the ice hole of a river or a pond. 

I am greatly moved by the hands of the women 
of this country, which showed their strong will and 
courage to subsist. Their hands rinse the wash in the 
cold water, burn briquette in the stove and pile 
waste paper in the rag dealer’s and count one- 
hundred-won notes while spreading their folds. They 
are thick, chapped, swollen with cold or smeared 
black with coal dust. 


Women Divers of Cheju-do Island Shiver by 
Bonfire 


On Cheju-do Island I saw women divers. They 
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were warming themselves by a_ bonfire built be- 
tween rocks on an islet not far away from a fishing 
hamlet. Swimming out of water in wet underwear 
and short pants, they put on chogori (Korean style 
coat) and trousers, quivering from cold, come to the 
bonfire and stretch their arms over it. Now and then 
they turn round to warm their back. They are mid- 
dle-aged and their faces have already wrinkles. But 
they have very attractive faces—the black pupils 
twinkling from under eyebrows, the wide foreheads, 
the mocking mouths, the high rosy powerful cheek- 
bones. They are more attractive than the model 
figures shot in the studio for a tourists’ guide. 

Some divers leave the fire to dive again, while 
some others come back, dripping water from white 
towels over their heads. 

Their earnings fluctuate as the season changes. 
In summer they work all day but the price of their 
products falls. In winter they can work 10-15 days 
a month in the rough sea, and their products sell 
at a bit higher price. They showed me the list of 
their earnings. They earn 400-2,000 won a day, e.g., 
15,000-18,000 won a month in winter; 1,000-3,000 
won a day, e.g., 30,000-40,000 won a month, in sum- 
mer. They work from the age of seventeen till forty- 
five. They are liable to becoming deaf. 

South Korean women are denied maternity 
leave and security measures. Much money is needed 
to get medical aid in childbirth. The hospital charge 
for delivery is 40,000-100,000 won (it runs into 
400,000-1,000,000 won for rich women). Women in 
rural and fishing villages and slums as_ well as 
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women divers have no choice but to turn to mid- 
wives. As remuneration for service, a midwife takes 
rice or bean of 1,500-2,000 won worth. 

Female workers in south Korea are undergoing 
discrimination and humiliation based on Confucian 
prejudices. At textile mills male workers are paid 
0.13 dollars an hour (2.38 dollars in the United Sta- 
tes, 0.57 dollars in Japan) and female workers only 
a half of it, a starvation wage of 0.07 dollars. Sup- 
posing they work 60 hours a week, their weekly in- 
come amounts to 4.2 dollars, and their monthly in- 
come to 16.8 dollars. Even a minimum standard of 
living is not secured in south Korea like all other 
reactionary countries. Women toil like slaves, doing 
kitchen work and rearing children. 


“Prostitution”’—a Special Form of Intolerable 
Exploitation 


Prostitution is a special form of exploitation of 
women. 

I was surprised to see this social evil sweeping all 
over south Korea. All guests putting up at hotels 
ask for kisaeng girls. 

The Taedo Hotel in Mokpo keeps 35 kisaeng girls 
on the first, second and third storeys, 17 on the 
fourth storey, 27 on the fifth and sixth storeys, 79 
in all. Besides, there are many bars, tea houses and 
cabarets in the neighbourhood. As the night well 
advanced, drunken guests in good humour would 
stagger out and call taxes parked in rows. 

In Taejon, when walking from a bus stop toward 
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the riverside, I was stopped by a_ middle-aged 
woman in shabby clothes. Pulling me by the sleeve, 
she begged me in Japanese to come to her bawdy- 
house and have a good time with girls. 

This helped me understand how a “miraculous” 
economic development had been made in south Ko- 
rea. A businessman erects a building in the slum, re- 
cruits poor girls there and confines them in each 
room of that building. How pointless is the wording 
“free Korea” one often hears in this land? There is 
even no freedom of “‘choice’’. If there is any freedom, 
it may be a freedom being enjoyed by slavers. 

An English woman who established a prostitute 
relief society at her own expense told me in the 
following vein. 

If one is to relieve them, one must know their 
whereabouts first and then wrest them of the evil 
hands gripping them. But it is difficult to get them 
free. They have to pay for the clothes, cosmetics, 
stockings and others issued by those evil hands. And 
even in case they are relieved, they should be cared 
for the time being because of their broken health 
in confinement. The society should teach them skill 
and provide them with job. With a look of despair, 
the English woman said: 

“But what can my society do when prostitutes 
are kept by all hotels ranging from palace-like ones 
for tourists and policy-makers to tiny ones? Besides, 
there are bars and other special establishments... 
My society is helpless.” 

The middle-aged woman in Taejon who grabbed 
me in the street tried hard to tout me, reasoning: 
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“You will find no prettier girl than ours.” 

Determinedly I shook her off, and resumed my 
walk only to be held up, a little way ahead, by 
two other female panders. 

This evening fuss is something like an event. 
With great efforts I tear away from the “cannibals”, 
and there come their voices touting others just 
behind. 

They were all poor women. The tourist industry 
has been promoted with the help of Japanese and 
US capital. But it is maintained by prostitution. It 
earned 45 million dollars of foreign currency in 
1972 and as much as 134 million dollars in the first 
half of 1973 alone. 

Those siding with Pak Jung Hi and his ilks as- 
sert that prostitution is a traditional vocation and 
serves as a means of saving women from unemploy- 
ment. This may proceed from their “realistic” view- 
point. But it is the “realism” of brazen-faced bour- 
geoisie and the “reality” in the eye of the slavers. 
The distorted nature of their confident description 
of the “reality” finds its vivid expression in the fact 
that they keep numerous “defence media’ such as 
the “UN forces’, “Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency” and “martial law” in order to guard them- 
selves from the ‘‘enemies” who are “uncultured and 
rude” as grown in the slums and who do not re- 
cognize that “reality”. 

It is a fact that the south Korean labour power 
is exported to European countries, West Germany in 
particular, and some smuggle themselves into Ja- 
pan. I came to know that every year one thousand 
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Cheju-do islanders were leaving there, each paying 
one million won (600,000 yen in Japanese currency) 
to the smuggling vessel owners. 

The south Korean “government” does not refrain 
from manpower export in order to curtail unemploy- 
ment, though temporarily. Between 1965 and 1973 
they dispatched 308,000 armymen and_ 100,000 
army employees to Vietnam for the US troops. Each 
south Korean mercenary dispatched to Vietnam re- 
ceives 40 dollars a month, nearly 20 times as much 
as the south Korean authorities pay to an armyman 
at home. But his salary is no more than one fifth of 
that a US soldier gets in a foreign land. The US 
government pays the balance directly to the south 
Korean “government”. While lining their own 
pockets, the authorities boast of the way they drive 
people into penury, strengthen military drill and 
dispatch youth to fight other oppressed nations. 

Another way they cut the number of the unem- 
ployed is of introducing foreign enterprises into 
south Korea and selling them cheap labour power. 
This brings handsome profits to the comprador ca- 
pitalists. 


AMAZING ADVANCE OF JAPANESE 
MONOPOLY CAPITAL AND OVERALL 
RUIN OF SOUTH KOREA’S ECONOMY 


Now let me touch upon the industrialization 
policy of south Korea. 
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Pak Jung Hi and his ilks are scheming to de- 
velop industry by way of introducing foreign fac- 
tories and capital for their own interests against na- 
tional interests, instead of striving to raise the pur- 
chasing power of the masses by following a policy 
of systematically preventing peasants’ migration to 
towns, increasing their incomes, their agricultural 
production, and stabilizing their livelihood. 

As a result, the abundant and hunger-stricken 
labour force of south Korea has become a prey to 
imperialism and its lackeys. 


Labour Force of South Korea—a Prey to 
Foreign Capital 


Having restored their erstwhile colony, south Ko- 
rea, the Japanese businessmen set up the processing 
industry which assembles US and Japanese accesso- 
ries with cheap labour there. And they reexport 
finished goods to their home market or international 
market. What is noteworthy here is the fact that the 
south Korean workers cannot afford to buy the com- 
modity of their own make with their monthly 
income which stands at 20,000 won or so on an 
average. 

According to the 1970 statistics, the monthly 
income of the south Korean workers accounted for 
23 per cent of the Japanese workers’ (199.45 dollars 
a month), and 8 per cent of American workers’ 
(579 dollars). A certain US machine tool industry 
pays a south Korean worker merely 0.28 dollars an 
hour against an American worker’s 2.78 dollars. A 
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certain US semi-conductor industry pays a south Ko- 
rean worker 0.33 dollars an hour against an Ameri- 
can worker’s 3.32 dollars. Rosenberg writes: “The 
wages paid to south Korean workers are one tenth of 
the wages the multinational company in the United 
States pays for the same labour.” 

The same can be said in relation to Japanese 
workers, A south Korean worker employed in the 
Japanese shipbuilding industry which has penetrated 
south Korea is paid merely 14,600 won against a 
Japanese worker’s 93,100 wort. 

Foreign enterprises cause currency fluctuation 
and skillfully exploit it to bring in more profits, 
paying lower wages for the same output. Between 
1971 and 1972 the south Korean won was devaluated 
by changing its ratio to one dollar from 370 to 400. 
As a result, the real wages paid to the south Korean 
workers by foreign enterprises dropped to 41.20 
dollars from 44.5 dollars. 

Due to the recent petroleum crisis the United 
States failed to make additional profits at the sacri- 
fice of south Korean labour. Contrary to this, the 
revaluation of the Japanese yen lowered the wages 
of south Korean workers from 16,080 yen in 1970 to 
14,267 yen in 1971 and to 14,561 yen in 1972, despite 
the growth of production index from 100 to 108 and 
115 in the same period. 

Hence floods of Japanese capital in south Korea. 
Japanese enterprisers poured 160 million dollars in- 
to south Korea in the first half of 1973, which is 
more than twice as much as their total investment 
in 1972. 
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All Foreign Enterprises Enjoy 
Reduced Taxes 


The south Korean fascist “regime” forsaken by 
the people imposes less taxes upon foreign enterpri- 
ses. This is another expression of its collusion with 
imperialist capital. 

In 1970 the south Korean “government”  es- 
tablished the broad “free export zone” in Masan 
where most of the residents live in slum as in other 
cities, and opened it for the foreign capital which 
accounts for more than half of the total investment 
in this region. Electric charges are cut by 30 per 
cent for foreign enterprises despite a great strain on 
electric output, and the ground rent is set very low 
for them—5.3 dollars a month for every 1,000 square 
feet. Besides, the “government” has abolished the 
duties on the accessories the foreign enterprises im- 
port from Japan or the United States. 

Moreover, it has decided to exempt the foreign 
enterprises from income tax in the first five years 
of their operation. The technical personnel invited 
to south Korea by them are free from customs and 
citizen tax. Export is heavily subsidized and priority 
for a low interest loan is given to foreign exporters 
before national industrialists. Rosenberg points out 
that the south Korean “government” with limited 
funds has to cut loans to the home industries, while 
following such a liberal policy towards foreign ex- 
porters. 


Most of the foreign enterprises are engaged in 
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light industry such as assembly of electric applian- 
ces. So, they can move at any time to other under- 
developed countries, in case the workers in south 
Korea rise up in demand of higher pay or the com- 
prador capitalists there fail to cooperate with them. 

The March 1973 issue of the magazine Far East 
Economy took the case of a foreign oil refinery which 
had obtained privileges in south Korea by intimidat- 
ing its “government” which was afraid of the drift 
of foreign enterprises to other countries. 

In this way, south Korea has attained an “as- 
tounding” advance in export in the last thirteen 
years. 

I ask the admirers of this splendid stage to look 
at its back. Then they will see the much-vaunted 
“export” is anything but export. They see it is not 
the south Korean commodity or raw materials but 
only the surplus value squeezed from the labour of 
Koreans, the labour of the south Korean proletariat, 
that is exported. It is by no means an export based 
on the balanced national economy, an export of 
agricultural or industrial products, but an export of 
imported materials whose value is multiplied by the 
slavish labour of south Korean workers. It is no 
more than a ham-fisted eyewash for the people. Its 
fake nature can be seen in the fact that the south 
Korean “government” ought to rely on more “as- 
tounding” import to meet the home need. In 1972 
south Korea’s total import ran into 2,522 million 
dollars against its total export of 1,624 million dol- 
lars. 


Fake export brings exorbitant profits to foreign 
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capitalists and their accomplice, comprador capital- 
ists. Instead, unemployment is swelling far from 
shrinking: the rural question remaining unsolved, the 
rural populace flow into towns without letup to 
add to the unemployed and expand slum quarters. 

In the meantime, the ruling circles, for the good 
of themselves, keep an army of the unemployed, fix 
workers’ wages at the lowest mark and continue to 
draw in foreign enterprises. Unemployment splits 
the working class: workers fear lest they should be- 
come jobless. Capitalists cash in on this and expect 
the workers to turn docile. 


Total Ban on Strike for the Sake of 
Foreign Enterprises 


Another special favour accorded to foreign capi- 
tal by the south Korean “government” is the ban on 
strike at all the foreign enterprises which have de- 
clared to be an “enterprise for the public good”. 
The workers employed at Korean enterprises have 
no organization of theirs except the “South Korean 
Federation of Trade Unions”. 

However, beginning with January 1973, strike is 
prohibited in all enterprises, including the Korean- 
managed ones. 

The labour law is revised for the unbridled re- 
pression of the workers. This is what the American 
and Japanese enterprisers have wanted. 

Workday of south Korea is longest in the world. 
Those employed at big enterprises work 54-60 hours 
a week. Small factory workers often toil 100 hours 
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or more a week. Statistics show frequent labour acci- 
dents which take much toll. 

During my trip I was told that Korean superin- 
tendents employed at Japanese factories in Masan 
were doing violence to workers. Japanese enter- 
prises are especially known for slave labour. 

The diary of young Chon Tae II helps grasp the 
sorry plight of south Korean workers. Judging by 
the sociological merit, it may be classed as a real 
masterwork of dissident and militant proletarian lite- 
rature. 

Chon Tae Il worked as an apprentice at a dress- 
making factory in the Pyonghwa market in Seoul. 
Unable to bear the harsh exploitation by the factory 
owner, he planned to organize a trade union called 
‘“dressmakers’ society” apart from the ‘“government’- 
patronized trade unions. And he fought, demanding 
the factory owner to reduce the working hours from 
16 to 9, increase the days off from two to four a 
month, improve labour conditions, and pay night- 
work allowance. 

But the dispute fizzled out with the intervention 
of the police. In protest of it, on November 25, 1970 
Chon Tae Il poured two buckets of gasoline over 
himseif and struck fire at the entrance to the Pyong- 
hwa market. Ten hours later he breathed his last. 
He was 23 years old. To our regret, the closing part 
of his diary was torn away by the “government”, 
the shameless master of slave-owners. 

The Pyonghwa market became famous, and I 
went there. It was a long three-storey building. The 
dressmaking factory occupied the second and third 
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floors, and shops the first floor. 

Pacing its dark maze-like corridor, I remembered 
Chon Tae Il who had met a miserable death in a 
fight against loneliness and exploitation, against fati- 
gue and ignorance. 

After 14-hour day’s work, he had had to fight 
back drowsiness and weariness to relieve his insatia- 
ble thirst for knowledge. He had had no schooling. 
According to David Bogett, however, some passages 
of his diary are unintelligible even to Koreans. 

This youth could find the real meaning of himself 
while trying to acquire knowledge; he came to an- 
alyze the forms of exploitation by capital while re- 
flecting on his everyday life. This is quite natural. 
Usually, when a worker comes to speak for himself 
it means he has started to realize himself and form 
views of his own. In the course of writing his diary, 
Chon Tae Il came to condemn the system of bour- 
geois ideology and repudiate a model man and aes- 
thetical feelings portrayed in bourgeois novels. 

He also rejected the vulgar and decadent culture 
developed by the bourgeoisie to dominate over the 
working class. He resisted exploitation by writing 
on his own life as a worker. It was a stern indict- 
ment against the decadent culture of south Korea in 
the service of the fascist ruling circles. 
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“KCIA”—A SPECIAL TERRORIST 
ORGANIZATION SUPPORTING THE PRESENT 
“REGIME” 


The Pak Jung Hi dictatorial ‘regime’, the succes- 
sor to the Syngman Rhee’s, has reinforced all the 
repressive machinery to steamroller the trade 
unions and other democratic organizations, subju- 
gate the people and put them on the defensive. 


Omnipotent “KCIA” 


The report, “South Korean and Philippine Situa- 
tions in November 1972’, presented in February 
1973 by James Lowenstein and Richard Mohs to the 
US Senate Foreign Relations Committee, reacs in 
part: 

“We found that the political life in Korea was 
frozen under the ‘emergency martial law’ which 
was proclaimed during our stay in south Korea. Pak 
Jung Hi dissolved the National Assembly, which was 
not provided for in the Constitution. Tanks offered 
by the United States under the military aid plan are 
deployed before the buildings of the National As- 
sembly, Ministries, editorial boards of newspaper 
offices and universities. 

“Most of the universities, especially those keep- 
ing students suspected of by the authorities, are 
closed down, and the ‘KCIA’ is said to be working 
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harder to ‘neutralize’ students. To attain this object, 
it resorts to appeasement, intimidation and _ arrest 
without warrant, and this has gained it an ill name. 

“Newspapers are put under strict censorship and 
political parties dissolved. 

“The ‘KCIA’ is omnipotent. The range of its 
activity covers also the United States and other 
countries beyond the bounds of Korea. 

“Its main task is to hold the south Korean people 
down, and its power is nearly matchless even within 
the south Korean ‘government’. 

“Opposition politicians and journalists most of 
whom were said to be under ‘KCIA’ surveillance 
were discreet in behavior and doggedly refused to 
meet us despite the energetic efforts on the part of 
an authoritative American. Speaking of such situa- 
tion, a certain foreign observer said that the suppres- 
sion of people’s freedom by the Pak ‘regime’ had 
reached extremity since the time of Syngman Rhee.” 

Korean residents in Japan are much afraid of the 
“KCIA”’. The case is the same with those in all other 
non-communist countries. 

I heard that a south Korean student who returned 
home in 1972 after studying in Tokyo was arrested 
and tortured without trial. Secret activities of this 
terrorist organization were exposed to the whole 
world with its abduction of the opposition party 
figure Kim Dae Jung in the center of Tokyo last 
summer. 

Last autumn the newspaper Le Monde reported 
that West German professors were very displeased 
to learn that a south Korean student studying in 
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West Germany was under constant threat of being 
abducted by the “KCIA”’ men. 

Touring south Korea, I could see south Koreans 
terror-stricken by the “KCIA’’. When a topic is drif- 
ted to the political issue they would refrain from it, 
saying: “I don’t know about it.” They are nervous 
and uneasy. 

Referring to the Kim Dae Jung incident, some 
ask what they make of it in Japan. Even in case of 
speaking of it in a low voice and in Japanese, they 
always look around nervously. 

At first that incident had been kept from the 
south Korean people, and the press started to deal 
with it when it became an international topic. 

In this, the newspapers always echoed the “gov- 
ernment” and flung slanders at Kim Dae Jung, bran- 
ding him as a “foe of social order’. However, as 
President Kim Il Sung said in his interview with 
Wilfred Burchett, the abduction of a non-communist, 
opposition party figure showed that the Pak Jung Hi 
“regime” was thrown into confusion before the ever- 
growing discontent of the entire south Korean people 
including the national capitalists who were opposed 
to dictatorship and colonization of the economy 
and hoped for the policy of unity with the north. 

Now not only workers but also intellectuals, 
students, professors, journalists, religious men (Kim 
Dae Jung isa Catholic) are put under constant 
surveillance. Any professor or religious man inter- 
viewed by a foreigner would be interrogated by the 
“KCIA” without fail. That is why they keep mum 
and give a wide berth to foreigners. A foreigner can 
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read this in their faces. This comes by no means from 
their cowardice but from their least caution. The 
situation took a turn for the worse with the announ- 
cement of “emergency measure’ on January 8, 1974, 
following the declaration of ‘martial law” on Octo- 
ber 17, 1972. 


Thoroughgoing “Anti-communist” Education 


“Anti-communism” is a catchword widely used 
by the rulers in toning down the rebellious spirit of 
the people. One day I dropped into a store for shop- 
ping and found some people there listening to a 
radio talk. It was “anti-communist” propaganda. 

On another occasion I saw a man making a long- 
winded tirade about “atrocities of Communists’. Not 
only this. Recently the south Korean ‘government’ 
launched a big ‘“anti-ccmmunist” campaign across 
south Korea, urging all newspapers and broadcasts 
to throw mud at the north, on a charge of having 
searched one of their two boats and destroyed the 
other. As a matter of fact, they had sent those two 
spy ships to the territorial waters of the north. 

A certain American expressed a great doubt as 
to the assertion the Seoul authorities had made con- 
cerning this incident on the instruction of a staff 
member of the US embassy. An excessive row over 
this incident, he added, proved that the “govern- 
ment” had long planned it. 

Who then will benefit by this row? It only bene- 
fits those who try to hinder contacts between the 
north and south Korean people. 
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It is also undeniable that the three-year long 
military service imposed upon the south Korean 
youths is devoted to “anti-communist” education. 

True, such an “anti-communist’ education has 
some effect. Majority of the people I met hated Pak 
Jung Hi and, at the same time, had a great prejudice 
against communism. 

As a certain youth spoke about the miserable lot 
of the south Korean people, I asked him whether 
there was poverty in the north too. “No, there isn’t. 
It is a socialist country”, he replied and added as if 
to warn me: “But there is no freedom. People there 
can’t have a smoke when they want to. And they 
have to work all the time. Otherwise they can’t 
eat...” 

A simple conception of communism formed by 
this youth is a butt of ridicule, but it.is a fact that 
such a conception is widespread. However, it is 
obvious that when south Koreans come to see the 
truth of socialist society, their misunderstanding of 
and prejudices against communism will vanish soon. 

Pak Jung Hi, too, is well aware of this. That is 
why he is dead set against contacts between north 
and south Koreans. 


Downtrodden Aspiration for Reunification 


The ardent desire for reunification forms a spe- 
cific mental feature of south Korean people. 

They never recognize the split of the country into 
two. They often explain the main reason for reunifi- 
cation with an urgent need of north-south economic 
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accommodation, that is, unity of north’s industry 
with south’s agriculture. But there is a stronger rea- 
son. The south Koreans, despite the strict control of 
the authorities, are well aware of the rapid economic 
development in the north and want to benefit from 
it. 

(I am very sorry to have had no opportunity to 
hear of their response to the complete abolishment 
of taxation recently effected in the north.) They 
are also well aware that when the two different 
systems of the north and the south are shaped into 
one confederation the north will help the south and 
that so long as the north’s aid bears no animosity it 
Will be far better than the US or Japanese “aid” 
which they have to receive with concealed mistrust. 

On such aspiration of the south Korean people 
were based the amazing advance of Kim Dae Jung 
in the 1971 election, the opening of the north-south 
Red Cross talks and Pak Jung Hi’s assent, though 
reluctant, to the dialogue proposed by the north. 
This cannot be explained otherwise. 

Notwithstanding this, Pak Jung Hi proclaimed 
“martial law” and “emergency measures”, fearing 
that the aspiration for reunification might ‘“exces- 
sively excite’ the south Korean people. 

Concerning this, the US Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee received the following report: 

“According to Pak Jung Hi, ‘martial law’ proc- 
laimed in south Korea, ensuing oppression and the 
authoritarian Constitution are all needed to build 
up the system for unification discussion with the 
north. To take him at his word, there should have 
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been a big political success in the north-south talks.” 

The report makes no secret of the fact that Pak 
Jung Hi does not want reunification but merely 
attends to the ease of the north-south tension, 
belying the expectations of the public opinion at 
home. 

The report goes on: 

“Besides, aS many people say, the north-south 
dialogue gives Pak Jung Hi an excuse for justifying 
his recent measures and maintaining his_ strong 
power. In fact, the opposition leader Kim Dae Jung 
said that although he was for the July 4 North- 
South Joint Statement, he was afraid Pak Jung Hi 
might misuse the north-south dialogue as an excuse 
for his long-term ‘office’.” 

A certain south Korean infected with “anti- 
communist” idea expressed hatred against the too 
egoistic and militaristic “President” and_ stressed 
that Kim Dae Jung is a very fine, democratic- 
minded man who wants national reunification. 
Majority of the south Korean people will feel the 
same. 


CORRUPTED COMPRADOR CAPITALISTS 
IN A CLOAK OF “ANTI-CORRUPTION 
CAMPAIGN” 


As I have touched on the poverty and exploita- 
tion prevailing everywhere in south Korea and 
analysed their economic cause, I am now going to 
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make a few words about the life of the comprador 
capitalists who are to blame for all this misery. 

In Pusan too, as in Seoul, I was surprised to see 
so many candy shops. 

It is hardly understandable how a country 
could import such a huge amount of wheat to sa- 
tisfy the taste of some rich people, a country which 
has to import an abundance of cereals including 
rice and where the common people are prohibited 
by law from eating rice two days a week. 

In south Korea expressways are highly “deve- 
loped” and grow in number. However, the roads 
far away from these expressways are unpaved. Few 
cars are seen driving the expressways. They are 
built for the individual luxury and speed thrill of 
a few people. In fact, they are devoted to the cars 
of the rich, foreign tourists and dignitaries. 

Here is a different explanation of those express- 
ways. 

The south Korean “government” has left the 
traffic services to capitalists. Most cars I hired 
during my trip belonged to the “Hanjin Company” 
which runs the ‘“Hanguk Aviation’ from 1969. 
Railway traffic is dull. According to Rosenberg, 
the “government” is going to invest 227 billion 
won in expressways and only 105 billion won in 
railways in the period between 1972 and 1976. 

Every city planning evisages the readjustment 
of a foreign enterprise zone and the construction 
of tourist facilities. (In Seoul it is planned to build 
15 hotels with more than 100 rooms each, including 
Choson Hotel with 500 rooms.) As a result, the 
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construction of establishments devoted to people’s 
livelihood is left out of consideration. The March 
6, 1974 issue of the Korea Herald ran an article 
stating that out of 434 buildings built in Seoul since 
1969, seven buildings housing 316 families were to 
be pulled down because of their structural defects. 
The same article reports that in 1970 a building col- 
lapsed, killing 33 people and wounding many. The 
later investigation exposed 180 defective buildings. 
It was said that repair of 427 apartment houses 
would take a lot cf time and the expenses for it 
would run into 100 million won. 

They say: ‘Foundations are imperfect.” 
“Cement and sands for concrete were not properly 
mixed.” “This building carries four times as much 
load as the projected one.” “Removal of one buil- 
ding will cost seven million won,” “It took four 
years to decide the removal of dangerous buildings.” 

For whose sake were those buildings erected, 
and for whose sake are they now pulled down to 
be rebuilt? No doubt, it was and is for the building 
and removal contractors. 

I heard people say: “Pak Jung Hi must take a 
clear stand on this problem.” 

On “Christmas” day of 1971 Taeyongak Hotel in 
Seoul caught fire. The building had no emergency 
exits nor fire extinguishers. It was built without 
permission at that. Fire victims were officially re- 
ported to be 172, but a word is afloat that they will 
reach 400, including some 100 Aisaeng girls. 

Social corruption has reached such an extent 
that the “government” has to kick up a fuss of 
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“anti-corruption campaign’. People deceive each 
other and even the United States, an ally. 

Rosenberg introduced an American businessman 
who complained: 

“We are not authorized to purchase materials 
or sell our goods. An honest life here means bank- 
ruptcy.” I must say to this “honest” man: “‘Your’s is 
a fake honesty. Had you not come to south Korea 
to exploit its labour force, you would have been 
able to live an honest life.” 

During my difficult and lonely trip to south 
Korea, I saw the industrious people being ill-clad 
and exploited. To the fascist rulers the south Ko- 
rean people were no more than worthless living 
beings. The rulers are fattening on selling cheap 
labour. 

Pak Jung Hi and his ilks furnish the American 
and Japanese aggressors with labour, troops, 
Risaeng girls and the like to please them, for which 
they receive negligible rewards. 

More than once I compared today’s south Korea 
with the Europe of the nineteenth century. 

The former is inferior to the latter. If a south 
Korean worker were in the material circumstances 
of the nineteenth century, he would not feel any 
discontent or loneliness now prevalent in Europe 
and Japan. 

The south Korean economy is wholly dedicated 
to the imperialists-capitalists who are interested in 
south Korea only in that it has cheap labour, im- 
poverished workers. 

Under such situation, exploitation and poverty 
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grow worse and, accordingly, fighting is the only 
outlet. 

(From the May 16, 1974, issue of Choson Sinbo. 
The subtitles are ours.) 
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A DARK FOG OVER THE JAPAN- 
“ROK” POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
CIRCLES 


From Japan-“ROK” Black Paper Published in 
December 1974 by the Cultural-Propaganda 


Committee of the Japan-Korea Society 


JAPAN-“ROK” ECONOMIC RELATIONS, 
INJUSTICE AND CORRUPTION 


A Dark Fog over the Political and 
Economie Circles 


Between February and April 1974 a scandal 
was noised in south Korea about the “case _ of 
underhand financing of 7.4 billion won”, Pak Yong 
Bok, a man with a record of wildcat banking, had 
rigged up 18 bogus trade companies since some 
three years before and embezzled 7.4 billion won 
of seven banks in all by means of false letters of 
credit for export. This gave rise to the scandal. 
Involved in this case was a leading executive of the 
Korean CIA who is said to “make even a crying child 
stop crying’, and much was spoken of Li Hu Rak, 
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the former chief of the KCIA, who is known in 
Japan due to the Kim Dae Jung incident. For fear 
that all aspects of the case might be brought to 
light, the procuratorial authorities of the Pak 
regime conducted the investigation by halves. 

Such cases of corrupt practices are commonplace 
in the “ROK”. Among them are not only the cases 
called the “dark fog” of political and economic 
circles of the “ROK”, but also many cases which 
must be called the “dark fog’ of the political and 
economic circles of Japan and south Korea. 


Five Billion Yen Vanished 


An example of this is the “incident of under- 
hand financing of five billion yen” of the Tokyo 
Branch of the “ROK” Exchange Bank which was 
dealt with between September and October 1973 by 
the Standing Committee for Audit of the Japanese 
House of Representatives. 

This case was highlighted by the “ROK” papers 
from the summer to the autumn of 1972. It was also 
discussed in the “ROK” National Assembly. In 
brief, it is an incident that Chong Gon Yong 
(Machii Hisanori by Japanese name) got a huge 
loan amounting to five billion yen from the branch 
unjustly without any security or mortgage. The 
point at issue is the relation between Machii or 
Chong Gon Yong and the characters behind him. 

Those who had lived in the commoners’ settle- 
ments in Tokyo immediately after the Pacific War 
would clearly remember that there was Toseikai 
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(East Sound Party), that is, the Machii family—a 
terrorist gang which then rode roughshod over the 
Ginza area. This gang had such a great force that 
people called it the “evening police of Ginza’, 
Machii Hisanori, its head, was none other than 
Chong Gon Yong. 

According to the explanations of Kobayashi, 
councilor of the Penal Affairs Bureau of the Police 
Agency, who reported at the Standing Committee 
for Audit of the House of Representatives (on Oc- 
tober 9, 1973), Toseikai was dissolved in September 
1966 by the Police Agency’s control of terrorist 
groups. Later, it changed its name into Toayuai- 
jigyokumiai (East Asia Friendship Work Associa- 
tion) and made Chong Gon Yong, Machii, its honor- 
ary president. 

As the economic relation improved between Ja- 
pan and the “ROK”, this man burst into feverish 
activity. The stenographic records of the Standing 
Committee for Audit of the House of Representati- 
ves show that he first set up a ‘“Shimonoseki-Pu- 
san Ferry Company” to become its president and 
that he is now going to establish a new ferry com- 
pany linking Shimonoseki with south Korea by way 
of Cheju-do Island. 

Chong Gon Yong set up a TSK-CCC terminal 
building, a high-class clubhouse, in Rokpongi of 
Tokyo, Japan, and operates fashionable Korean 
restaurants in Ginza and Yushima, called ‘Hien’, 
which keep kisaeng-girls and Japanese — service 
girls. 

He has close contacts with political figures of 
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Japan and the “ROK”. In 1960, when a struggle 
was waged against the “Japan-US Security Pact’, 
he came to associate with Kodama Yoshio, a right- 
wing man, and through this man, with Kishi No- 
busuke and Kawashima Shojiro. Afterwards, the 
former Premier, Kishi, was on such affectionate 
terms with Chong that he often turned up in ban- 
quets given by the latter. And Chong received high- 
class orders from Pak Jung Hi. They are so familiar 
with each other that each time he visits south Ko- 
rea, Pak Jung Hi sends car to welcome him at the 
airport. 

How, with whom and for what he used the five 
billion yen is not yet known. But, in view of his 
underhand dealings with political figures of Japan 
and the “ROK”, it is supposed that he did not use 
it fairly. 

Between Japan and the “ROK” there are innu- 
merable cases open to strong suspicion. Let’s take 
as an example a few of “real stories’ from the 
questions and answers made at the Japanese Diet. 


Dealings at Double Prices 


The First Story: 

South Korea was buying carriages for the Seoul 
metro at an unreasonably high price. 

The south Korean government purchased them 
from a Japanese manufacturing company through 
a trading concern, taking advantage of the Japan- 
ese government's “loan” which came _ from its 
Foreign Economic Cooperation Fund. Each carriage 
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was sold at a fabulous price of 63.8 million yen— 
almost twice as much as 35.9 million yen at which 
it was sold to the Transportation Bureau of the 
Tokyo Metropolis in 1972. 

The point here is whose hands this huge profit 
flew into. A rumour was afloat that the Pak re- 
gime and the “pro-‘ROK’ Dietmen” would receive 
the huge sum of rebate in the course of transaction. 
So, it was called in question even in the Diet of 
Japan. But the Liberal Democratic Administration 
wriggled out of it under the pretext that the carria- 
ges were different from those the Transportation 
Bureau of the Tokyo Metropolis had bought or that 
the material price had risen thereafter. 

The Second Story: 

The “Hanguk Aluminum Industry” of south Ko- 
rea received fund from the Japan Export-Import 
Bank for the construction of a plant. But during 
construction, 5.92 million dollars which is equiva- 
lent to half of the fund disappeared. This became 
an issue even in the “ROK” National Assembly, and 
a “special committee for investigation of the real 
state of affairs of illegal outflow of foreign capital 
in the Hanguk Aluminum Company” was organized. 
The section chief in charge of technical affairs of 
the Showa Electric Industry Company who under- 
took to tender technical matters at the time of the 
plant export was called before the special commit- 
tee. But he was missing the day before. It also 
came to light that one ton of reinforcement was sold 
at a price of 340 dollars, about four times as much 
as the current price of 92 dollars. The case was 
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also dealt with at the Japanese Diet, but no definite 
settlement has so far been made. 


Those ruined ones among the enterprises built 
on the loan from Japan are called “unhealthy en- 
terprises”, the number of which, according to the 
report of the Foreign Ministry of Japan, stands at 
45 among the 147 loan-based enterprises. Due to the 
unfair administration (bribe administration) of the 
Pak regime that is said to usurp 60 per cent of the 
Japanese loan, the “five bandits of south Korea’”’ 
have become corpulent, and political fund is allot- 
ted even to the “pro-‘ROK’ Dietmen”. And it goes 
without saying that the Export-Import Bank and 
Foreign Economic Cooperation Fund of Japan 
which furnish loan are operating, using as their 
fund the taxes paid by the people and their savings. 


Used Machines Sold as New Ones 


From the beginning of 1970 there was an 
increasing tendency towards the formation of com- 
bined concerns between Japanese and scuth Ko- 
rean enterprises. 

In case of amalgamating concerns, the dis- 
honest commercial methods of the Japanese enter- 
prises become an object of censure in south Ko- 
rea. 

Of this, Chungang [lbo of south Korea _ points 
out as follows: 

“In setting up joint concerns Japanese enterpri- 
ses set the price of production equipment and ma- 
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chines 30-40 per cent higher than the _in- 
ternational market price and sell second-hand 
machines at prices dearer than those of new 
ones. Still worse, they bring in such machines that 
will be rated as scrap iron in a few months. They 
get profits on the sale of machines as bad as scrap 
iron and on the exorbitant cost of construction by 
drawing in specified undertakers to install the 
machines. Any loss arising therefrom is made to be 
borne jointly by the combined concerns. What is 
worse, they receive separately even a supply fee, 
equal to 10 per cent of the purchase price. It is 
noteworthy that 16 per cent of the Japanese enter- 
prises’ overseas investment is aimed at the dis- 
tribution of profits, and 49 per cent at plant ex- 
port”’. 

Between 1962 and the end of 1973 the invest- 
ment of Japanese capital in south Korea amount- 
ed to 650 million dollars on 849 occasions. The 
forms of investment are: joint investment—422 
million dollars on 704 occasions, and direct invest- 
ment—228 million dollars on 145 occasions. During 
the two years of 1972 to 1973, 66 per cent of all 
the cases of investment and 64 per cent of the total 
sum of investment were made. Investment varies 
according to different countries: Japan’s investment 
amounts to 437 million dollars (67.2 per cent) on 
695 occasions (81.9 per cent which is far greater 
than the investment of the USA, the second large 
investor that invested 174 million dollars (26.8 per 
cent) on 114 occasions (13.1 per cent). 
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Profit More Than Investment 


Remittances of dividend shared to foreign capi- 
tal have sharply increased in south Korea. It is 
said that during the period from 1965 to September 
1971 23 million dollars were remitted overseas as 
dividend upon foreigners’ direct investment of 250 
million dollars made in 336 cases. To cite extreme 
cases, between 1969 and 1971 the Ryongnam Che- 
mistry Company remitted 10.4 million dollars to 
the foreigners who invested 10 million dollars and 
the Chinhae Chemistry Company sent 9.27 million 
dollars between 1968 and 1971 to the foreigners 
who invested 10.5 million dollars. In no less than 
two or three years, more money than invested flew 
out overseas as dividend. 


Sharply-Increasing Donation to Political 
Funds 


Side by side with the increase of Japan’s capital 
investment in south Korea and of its profit the po- 
litical donation of the economic circle of Japan to 
the Liberal Democratic Party has increased sharply. 

In 1965, when the “Japan-‘ROK’ pact” was con- 
cluded, the political donation of 30 big export and 
import companies was 130 million yen, but in 1966 
it increased to 220 million. In 1967, when “south 
Korea went over to the second five-year plan’, 
it amounted to 300 million yen. And _ in 1972 it 
jumped to 470 million yen, 
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According to the confidential material on the 
allotted amount of each enterprise’s contribution to 
the national cooperation fund, which was laid bare 
by the Asahi Shimbun especially this year, the 
amount of dcnation allotted to the trading firms 
increased 4.9 times that of last year. 

This means that the political and economic cir- 
cles are united as one in exploiting and plundering 
the south Korean people. 


THE TWO NATIONS ARE TORMENTED 


Japanese Enterprises Throng with an Eye 
on Low Wages 


“The Japanese enterprises in the ‘Masan export 
free zone’ pay low monthly wages amounting to 
6,000-7,000 won (4,000-5,000 Japanese yen) to the 
women employees and keep their noses to the 
grindstone by applying piecework system under the 
unstable conditions. And the rumour is circulating 
that the Japanese officials are violating their chas- 
tity.” This is what Mun, an assembly member of 
the New Democratic Party, said at the Standing 
Committee on Commerce and Industry of the 
“ROK” National Assembly in March 1974. 

The “export free zone” is, in effect, a “conces- 
sion” and the foreign enterprises which make in- 
road into this zone enjoy a number of extraterrito- 
rial privileges in the land they use, taxes, financial 
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affairs, labour and other aspects of administration. 
The Japanese enterprises are most fascinated by 
the workers’ low wages and the actual prohibition 
of labour disputes. 

The Pak regime enacted in January 1970 a 
‘temporary special law on the trade union and the 
control of disputes in the enterprises in which 
foreigners invested” which provides for the ‘“gu- 
arantee”’ of productive activities of the foreign enter- 
prises by controlling labour disputes which might 
cause serious situations like strike.” With this it 
sold out the south Korean workers to Japanese mo- 
nopoly capital. 

As of April, 1974, the foreign enterprises in the 
“Masan export free zone” numbered 114, of which 
100 companies accounting for more than 90 per cent 
were Japanese ones. Among them 82 have already 
gone into operation. The number of the south Ko- 
rean workers in the Japanese enterprises reaches 
more than 100,000. 

Speaking of the recent situation at the Construc- 
tion Committee of the National Assembly Pak Yong 
Man, an opposition assemblyman, said: ‘According 
to the researches made by the agency of the Labour 
Office in the ‘Masan export free zone’ on the actual 
conditions of pollution, in 38 companies of this zone 
which occupy the overwhelming majority of 
foreign enterprises (most of them are Japanese) 
over 50 employees (1,500 on a monthly average) 
underwent medical treatment every day during the 
period from January to February this year owing 
to the unsanitary working conditions, the lack of 
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facilities for the prevention of pollution and other 
safety facilities. Most of them are unable to work 
on account of swollen throats and eye diseases.” 
Moreover, more than 90 per cent of companies 
in this zone are violating the ‘Labour Standard 
Law,” each three times on an average. The most 
serious are the cases of violation of the special regu- 
lations (the prohibition of night work, menstrua- 
tion holidays and others) for the protection of 
women and juvenile workers. They number 98. In 
the next place the cases of violation of labour con- 
tract and working hour reach 83 _ respectively. In 
the zone there are many women workers of around 
twenty, and about 30,000 women workers work for 
10 to 12 hours. Most of them are apprentices and 
receive low wages. “During six months from the 
first three months their daily wage amounts to 
250-300 won at the most for the reason of the term 
of apprentice. Even after the expiration of the term 
a day’s wage for middle school graduates accounts 
for 300 won, and that of higher middle school 
graduates 350 won or so, The average monthly 
wages for middle school graduates and higher mid- 
dle school graduates amount to 10,000 won and 
12,000-15,000 won respectively.” (Tonga Ilbo) 
These are equivalent to 6,000-10,000 yen in terms 
of Japanese currency. “The part-time wage in Japan 
is equal to a full day’s wage in south Korea.” This 
shows how harshly they are exploited. Low wages 
are a common feature in all industries. Of the 
foreign enterprises the food processing enterprises 
pay the lowest wages, where the minimum monthly 
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wage is 2,800 won and the average wage 11,191 
won, And the minimum wage in export enterprises 
depending on foreign capital is still worse, and the 
monthly wage in such a clothing enterprise is 2,050 
won, 

According to the announcement of the south Ko- 
rean Labour Office the average monthly living cost 
of a south Korean urban worker with a family of 
five is 36,600 won (as of June 1973) and according to 
the announcement of the ‘South Korean Federation 
of Trade Unions” it is estimated at 40,000 won, It is 
clear by comparison that the south Korean workers 
are suffering in the slough of poverty. 


Pollutional Japanese Enterprises 


South Korea has already suffered a serious 
damage because of the developments conducted by 
Japanese capital and business enterprises and of the 
factories run by them. 

According to the checkup made by the Ulsan 
Education Agency from July to September, 1972, on 
the physical conditions of all the 1,250 pupils of the 
Ryechon Primary School near the Ulsan industrial 
zone, 447 (35.7%) suffered from an affection of the 
eyes and 112 (9.1%) from enlarged tonsils. In another 
primary school, too, 18.3 per cent of the entire pu- 
pils were sufferers from industrial pollution. Smoke 
from the industrial zone affects even a city at a dis- 
tance of ten kilometers. And the inhabitants are suf- 
fering from stink. The air in the streets of Seoul 
are more contaminated than that of Tokyo on ac- 
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count of the exhaust gas of the Japan-made auto- 
mobiles. In the areas of Inchon, Ulsan, Pohang, Chin- 
hae, Taegu, Ryosu and Masan, a serious damage 
is being inflicted on the people’s lives, fish and agri- 
cultural crops because cf air pollution, waste water 
from factories, waste oil, agricultural chemicals and 
the like. Orchards in Ulsan and tnsam patches in 
Kimhae came to complete ruin. The south Korean 
Academy of Arts and Sciences report about the re- 
sults of its researches that in 12 east and west coast 
areas the raising of fish, laver, oyster and others is 
in danger of extinction due to the contamination 
by waste water and waste oil from factories. And 
the south Korean Kukje Sinbo laid bare the astonish- 
ing fact that a river flowing through Ulsan and 
Changhang contained more cadmium than the Jinzu 
River in the Toyama Prefecture, Japan, where “itait- 
taibyo” occurred, and then pointed out the dreadful 
state of heavy metal contamination in south Korea. 

The cases of industrial pollution picked up by the 
south Korean newspapers are: 37 in 1966, 68 in 1967, 
and 196 in 1970. The figure sharply increased to 
253 in 1971. Most of the Japanese business enter- 
prises accounting for 94 per cent of the foreign en- 
terprises which found their way into south Korea 
last year was pollutional industry. 

In accordance to the “plan of Hanguk Heavy 
Chemical Industry”, at present big Japanese enter- 
prises are speeding up the construction of factories 
such as iron and steel, petroleum, chemical fibre, 
ship-building, machine, electronics, etc., along the 
south Korean coast lines. In the meantime, the dev- 
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elopment of petroleum is being stepped up in the 
bottom of the East China Sea. And, it is the question 
of time that Korea Strait will turn into a 
dead sea. 


False “Oshima Silk” 


Spurious “Oshima silk” has recently been sold at 
the department stores in the Tokyo Metropolis. The 
Tokyo Customhouse regarded it as the _ violation 
of the Customs Law and got down to the search of 
the suspected. 

According to the investigation made by the Tokyo 
Customhouse, around December 1973 the M Com- 
pany purchased dyed silk yarn from the wholesale 
firms in Amamioshima and Kagoshima city and 
exported it to south Korea. Then the company got the 
south Korean manufacturers to make silk fabric with 
it and reimported it into Japan. It dispatched its in- 
structor to the south Korean textile manufacturers 
to make them print the letters of “real Amamioshi- 
ma’’ on the rolls of textiles. And when it is reimport- 
ed into Japan the company concealed the label and 
mailed it by air to the private residence of the com- 
pany’s employees to avoid the eyes of the customs. 
It dodged a tariff of nearly one million yen in all 
by making a false report that the import cost per 
roll was 3,500 won although it actually was 30,000 
won or so. The company submitted the south Ko- 
rea-made silk fabric to the inspecting office of the 
silk cooperative in Oshima, the place of origin, in 
Nase city of Kagoshima Prefecture. After it got its 
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seal approving the fabric to be an article made at 
the place of origin, it sold it to the wholesalers and 
retailers in Tokyo, Nagoya, Kagoshima and other 
cities. In obtaining the seal of approval, the I Com- 
pany in that locality acted as a go-between on com- 
mission and made a false report to the cooperative 
that it is “Amami-made”. The Tokyo Customhouse, 
on its part, confirmed that the M Company import- 
ed about 400 rolls of false Oshima silk fabrics on 28 
occasions. The price per roll is about 15,000 yen 
when the yarn is exported from Japan but when the 
fabrics woven in south Korea is imported, it is about 
30,000 yen, including the expenditure of money for 
wages. 

The company handed the fabric over to the 
wholesalers at the price of 50,000 yen. 

The department stores of the Tokyo Metropolis 
say that if it is Oshima silk with a certificate of 
origin, its retail price is 300,000-400,000 yen per roll. 
More “south Korean silk” than expected, that is, 
34,794 ros worth 578,869,000 yen was imported 
from April last year to February this year alone. The 
department stores in Tokyo sell them at over 10 
times higher prices. 

Japanese manufacturers produce cloth for Japan- 
ese costumes, using cheap labour of south Korea, and 
reimport it into Japan. Oshima silk and other high- 
grade silk fabrics, crepe, etc. are some of their sorts. 
This deals a serious blow to the medium and small 
domestic manufacturers of Japanese stuff. 

The same may be said of the actual condition of 
the medium and small fibre enterprises making 
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underwear. Gunze, Toyo Rayon, Teikoku Jinken, 
Kanebo and other big fibre enterprises launched into 
south Korea for cheap labour. They manufacture 
goods and ship them into Japanese markets. This has 
left the medium and small Japanese enterprises in a 
hopeless state. It is said that one fourth of goods im- 
ported from south Korea is made by the Japanese 
enterprises in south Korea. Among them, sweater, 
shirt and slacks have increased in great quantities. 
As for slacks, Japan-made ones and those imported 
from south Korea, Formosa and Hongkong occupy 
half and half. 

Such pressure on the medium and small enterpri- 
ses is also brought to bear on various other indus- 
tries like electronics, food and sundry goods. 


Aecelerated Militarization of the Economy 


The “government fund” of 500 million dollars 
which the Japanese government is due to offer to 
south Korea with or without compensation in ac- 
cordance with the “Japan-‘ROK’ pact” concluded in 
1965 1s used in road construction, harbour works and 
agriculture as “social capital’. This huge fund is 
expected to be spent in all until 1975. It will be ac- 
tively drawn into militarization of the south Korean 
economy. 

Take the “Seoul-Pusan” expressway completed 
in June 1970 as the first product of the “aid’’ of Ja- 
pan for instance. Forty-meter-wide roads, each ex- 
tending two-three kilometers, were laid at four po- 
ints of the expressway—between Seoul and Suwon, 
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Suwon and Taejon, Taejon and Taegu, and Ryosu 
and Pusan. They are designed for use as runways for 
military planes in an “emergency”. 

Moreover, even though south Korea has scarcely 
any ships of big size, it is carrying on rehabilitation 
and expansion of Pusan, Inchon and other major 
harbours and wharfs to make 10,000-40,000-ton war- 
ships readily put in. 

In view of the fact that the so-called “aid” of 
Japan has thus been accelerated in close connection 
with her military purpose, no one can guarantee that 
the Pohang Iron Combine completed exclusively with 
the “aid” of Japan last year will not turn out tanks, 
rifles or guns. It is needless to say that the “ROK’s 
Heavy Chemical Industry Plan” now being pushed 
ahead is, after all, also in line with the militariza- 
tion of the economy. 
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HARD WINTER DAYS 


From Special Correspondent’s Report from 
Seoul by Ikari Akira, Journalist of the Jap- 


anese Newspaper Asahi Shimbun 


WINTER VISITS SEOUL 


Seoul swarms with people: demobilized youths 
who have no mind to return to their native places, 
young girls who, to help their families, have come 
up from rural districts in quest of a lucrative job 
in gay quarters, and uprooted peasants who have 
come up, taking all their families in hope of making 
fortune in the capital. Its population has already 
passed a six million mark, showing the density 
nearly twice as great as Tokyo. 

New residential buildings have risen apace on 
the flat south of the Han-gang River. Striking is 
the development of the region near the third Han- 
gang Bridge, which has been bought up by big 
holders. 

A remaining strip of rice paddy in this new resi- 
dential district was filled with water and made a 
make-shift skating rink. A lofty pole was planted 
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in the centre and numerous buntings were attached 
to the lines which were stretched down in all direc- 
tions from the pole-top. It was apparently de- 
signed to attract people who would pay admission. 
Little skaters are dexterously circling around the 
pole under the flying buntings. One day the Seoul 
bureau rang the head office on the telephone. A 
former Asahi Shimbun correspondent to Seoul, I 
asked them about the weather there and instantly 
recalled that winterscape. 

The Seoul bureau informed me of the acute 
fuel crisis caused there by war in the Middle East. 
Apart from its impact on the petroleum chemical 
industry in Ulsan, south Korea will suffer from a 
fuel shortage this winter. Staying in Seoul from 
August to September to get information of the Kim 
Dae Jung incident, I saw a briquette factory in the 
suburbs operating at full capacity, shovelling down 
a mountain of coal. 

Briquette is the only available heat source for 
the families of common people in south Korea. With 
it they prepare meals, boil water, and keep rooms 
warm by way of heating floor called ondol. If bri- 
quette is made exclusive possession under the 
influence of oil crisis, it may cause social unrest. 

According to the reports from Seoul, the petro- 
leum crisis begins to tell on the bus and taxi serv- 
ice which plays the role of “legs’’ for the citizens. 
Informed of this, I pictured south Korea in my 
mind. 

Buses were the first to float. Most of them are 
run by private owners in south Korea. There is even 
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a case in which several persons run one bus with 
their raised fund. The competition is very hot as 
the bus companies are all operated separately. 
Buses of different owners rush back and forth along 
the same course in Seoul. 

Each tries to reach the bus stop earlier than 
others and carry more passengers. It is a common 
occurrence that buses pull up ahead of others at 
stops. This causes frequent accidents. 

Even packed buses take in more passengers for 
money. A big accident happened when I was wor- 
king in Seoul. 

One morning in the rush hour a packed bus rol- 
led off the roadside and tumbled down to the river- 
side, causing 26 dead and 78 wounded. It was 
because the bus ran zigzag, passing other cars ahead 
to take in more passengers. It occurred 20 days 
after the emergency martial law was proclaimed 
for the life-time office of president Pak Jung Hi. 
The press gave a brief account of the accident, 
presumably because of censorship. 

In case of such a traffic accident a bus company 
gives stunted allowances to the bereft families and 
wounded, as it is run on small funds. And there 
is no help for this on the part of the victims. This 
is like “One in a sleeveless robe cannot dance and 
wave his sleeves.” 

Financial trouble acts on labor administration 
as well. Most of the bus conductresses are young 
girls from rural districts. They work from 4 am. 
to 12 p.m., that is, from the end of the curfew to its 
beginning. They should work 20 days a month. I 
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was told a tragic story about a conductress who, 
utterly exhausted, fell off from the opened door of 
the running bus and got run over. 


KICKBACK AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Winter is hard for the bus conductresses to 
pass. Most of buses in south Korea collect fares in 
cash. Conductresses do not wear gloves lest they 
should make a mistake in calculation. Everytime 
the bus door opens at the stop a biting draft gets in. 
The icy door handle is prickling on the touch. The 
conductress gives starting signal by opening the 
window and drumming the side of the bus which 
is devoid of the buzzer. When going to and from 
my work place by bus in winter I often saw conduc- 
tresses with purplish hands. 

Labour is intense, while pay is low. The man- 
agement might say that “they are provided with 
beds and boards and issued uniforms.” But other- 
wise it would be unable to maintain the system of 
overtime work which lasts up to the curfew hour. 
In this sense, those lodging and boarding facilities 
are provided not for the young girls but for the 
management itself. And uniforms are mostly navy- 
blue blouses. I don’t think they will please the 
girls who have reached a marriageable age and 
must be particular about their dresses. 

Such being the situation, bus conductresses are 
drawn into kickback in league with drivers. Two 
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conductresses standing by the front and back doors, 
collect fares from passengers. After the day’s work 
they retain a part of the collection and divide it 
with the driver. In this way they manage to eke 
out a bare existence. But a kickback is something 
more than the girls of tender years can do. In the 
spring of 1970 a bus conductress of the Christian 
faith pleaded her distress to the Christians: 

“T earn 6,000 won a month, on which I cannot 
live. So I used to pocket 300 won a day with a 
guilty conscience. I found no courage to go to 
church.”’ 

Her bitter appeal had a great impact on church 
circles. This occasioned a symposium in late May 
the same year, which was entitled, “What is meant 
by bbinddang?” Bbinddang means a kickback. The 
symposium exposed cases of subhuman treatment to 
bus conductresses. Female superintendents employ- 
ed by the management frisked the conductresses 
for rake-off. Just before the opening of the sympo- 
sium, some conductresses who had been frisked in 
face of passengers went into a strike, defying the 
lay-off. 

Female superintendents share a portion of rake- 
off. In recompense for it, they would frisk the 
conductresses perfunctorily. According to an inves- 
tigation conducted after the symposium by the 
press organs in south Korea on their own initiative, 
there was a female superintendent who had taken 
as much as 126,000 won a month out of “kickbacks’’. 

Female superintendents are not supposed to 
keep all of their illicit earnings to themselves. They 
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must have paid a good part of them to the company 
staff members who have the right to _ pick 
superintendents. 

The practice of “payment to higher-ups’” is a 
problem for democracy-seeking south Korea, which 
must be overcome soon. Otherwise, it would get the 
strong rich, fomenting corruption among the com- 
munal members including office holders. Now the 
word is going around widely in south Korea that 
“a traffic policeman who can’t get his house 
built is a fool’. On a fine day traffic police would 
set out to hunt out traffic violators, their white 
motorcycles producing a tremendous sound. They 
are well aware of the places where cars are liable 
to violate regulations in stopping or parking. They 
would lie ambush and fall on a traffic violator in 
no time. The pinched driver would think, “It’s all 
my bad luck.” And he would readily grease the 
policeman’s hand and go free. Otherwise he would 
lose his licence, the breadwinner. A quick-witted 
driver usually keeps a 500 won paper money in the 
fold of his licence card. When pinched, he would 
offer the card to the policeman. The latter would 
take the money and return the card to the driver 
then and there. 


WIDENING GAP BETWEEN RICH 
AND POOR 


In the wake of the presidential election in the 
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spring of 1971 in which Kim Dae Jung had chal- 
lenged Pak Jung Hi, students and some _intellec- 
tuals rose in a struggle to exterminate ‘injustice 
and corruption”, which was intended to oppose the 
Pak regime. In response to their vigorous move 
the influential daily Tonga /lbo carried a snapshot 
of a traffic policeman taking money from a driver. 
The picture was taken with a telephoto-lens by its 
cameraman who had waited for a chance with pa- 
tience near a place where drivers are liable to fall 
into a trap. 

It is not limited to traffic police who take bribes 
from commoners. Those vested with the issue of 
licences openly take the bribe called “express char- 
ges” at their reception counter. The same is true 
with the officials issuing exit visas for those going 
abroad or reentry visas for foreigners wanting to 
stay long in south Korea where the visa control is 
strict. Personnel of Japanese trading companies 
who frequent south Korea on business mission 
misuse this evil practice in filling their importunate 
demands by offering sizable bribes. While in south 
Korea I heard some of our Japanese grumble: 
“Things are getting tougher with us because the 
branch chiefs returning to Japan for a meeting at 
the head office, offered as much as 10,000 won as a 
bribe for an early receipt of the reentry visas from 
the south Korean authority.” 

A part of the bribes collected at the reception 
counter go to the officials in charge, and 
the remainder to their superiors. The higher the 
rank, the smaller its holders. So those in the highest 
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rank enjoy the biggest share. This is a sort of sys- 
tem, and the student demonstrators who rose a- 
gainst “injustice and corruption” took issue with 
this very system under which “the rich get ever 
richer and the poor get ever poorer.” 


THE POEM FIVE BANDITS COMES TO 
PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE 


Demonstrations were regarded before as a mere 
explosive move against the social contradictions. 
But when the students and some intellectuals rose 
in a demonstration, occasioned by the Kim Dae 
Jung incident, it became obvious that a firm pur- 
pose and desire for the democratized south Korea 
had been lying at the base of all the claims and de- 
mands in the past. The demand for democratization, 
which has come to the fore this time, may be tem- 
porarily hushed up by the tactics of the Pak autho- 
rity. But the voice against the government will rise 
higher and higher so long as it remains unde- 
mocratic. 


Around the time when the kickbacks of bus con- 
ductresses caused a scandal, I was invited to a fare- 
well party for the Seoul branch chief of a Japan- 
ese firm. It was held at the hotel in the heart of the 
city. A big globe-shaped decoration cake was placed 
in the middle of the hall. The mark of the company 
glittered on the top. The guests could see how deep- 
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ly the company had stretched its hand to south Ko- 
rea, 


Some thirty kisaeng girls were present there as 
waitresses. But as it was a cocktail party they had 
no much work to do. They had only to serve some 
big dishes. The party ended soon. Afterwards I 
learned that the company had paid 5,000 won to 
each kisaeng girl as a tip. A company member said: 


“They were taken from three first-class kisaeng 
girls’ houses in the city. They were paid a tip as 
much as they receive a day.” Hearing this, I felt a 
strange shock. Girl conductresses earn 6,000 won a 
month working 360 hours, while Risaeng girls re- 
ceive 5,000 won for one or two hours’ service in a 
banquet.... This is not simply because ‘they live in 
a different world.” There must be something more 
than this contradiction. 


At that time a journalist tipped me off that the 
May 1970 issue of the magazine Sasanggye publish- 
ed some time ago carried an acrimonious poem by 
young poet Kim Chi Ha. I went to a bookstore. The 
poem was entitled Five Bandits, It begins: “Once 
there lived five bandits in the centre of the capital 
of Seoul...” The five bandits suggest a plutocrat, 
an assemblyman, a top government official, a gene- 
ral and a minister or vice-minister. 


The words “five bandits” originated from the 
five chief ministers of the Li dynasty who stepped 
up the annexation of Korea by Japan, bringing the 
country to ruin. The poet seems to have stigmatized 
the aforementioned privileged classes as the new 
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‘traitors’ who are ruining the liberated country 
again. 

The poem written in original rhyme was diffi- 
cult for me to understand, for I am a foreigner and 
have no poet in me. So IJ turned to a specialist for 
its authentic translation. 

The poem told about the luxurious life the pri- 
vileged classes of south Korea are leading with the 
aid of Japan and others. I felt an urge to intro- 
duce the poem to the Japanese. But the poet must 
not be made to suffer the press gag of the Pak 
regime. When the Sasanggye carried the poem, the 
KCIA section concerned seemed to have _ taken 
issue with it. It must have kept silence, for the 
withdrawal of the copies at issue or the detention 
of the poet would have caused a big commotion. Or 
it must have rather been helpless since the poem 
stated facts as they were. 


THE WORLD OF THE PRIVILEGED 
CLASSES EXPOSED 


I wrote an article about the contradictions in 
south Korea exposed in the poem Five Bandits, and 
sent it to the head office. I also touched on a story 
about those bus conductresses and kisaeng girls. 
The article appeared in the foreign news column of 
the May 19, 1970 issue of Asahi Shimbun, There 
was also a photo cut from Sasanggye. 

On the very day I was writing that article, Kim 
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Ung Ju, the assemblyman from the opposition New 
Democratic Party, addressed an interpellation. So 
my article dealt with it. Pointing out that the 
Tongbinggodong district bristling with luxury hou- 
ses for the privileged was being called a bandits’ 
village by citizens, assemblyman Kim said: “It is 
because the privileged there have bought illegally 
the one-time land for military use at a low price 
and because most of them are free from property 
levy tax. It is hardly imaginable that the houses of 
200-300 million won worth, twice or thrice as much 
expensive as the luxury houses in Hollywood, have 
been able to rise up in this poor country. Investiga- 
tion recently undertaken on the instruction of Pak 
Jung Hi reveals that 330 government party officials 
have built the houses of 30 million and more 
worth.” 

This issue of Asahi Shimbun was distributed a- 
mong south Korean readers as usual. Towards the 
evening, however, an order came to withdraw all 
copies of that issue. A dealer in foreign newspapers 
turned up and asked me to return a copy at issue. 
I refused. 

From that time the magazine Sasanggye disap- 
peared from bookstores. 

I learned later that my article had been re- 
cognized by the south Korean authorities as based 
on the facts and Asahi Shimbun distributed without 
any cut after the censorship. But the case was ditf- 
ferent for pro-Seoul Koreans staying in Japan at 
that time. The newspaper carrying my article came 
out on the day following the celebration of the 
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south Korean national day at the World Fair. It 
was attended by top government officials of south 
Korea who came to Japan. They boasted of the ra- 
pid economic development in south Korea. But the 
Five Bandits carried in Asahi Shimbun the next 
day told the reverse. The authority-serving south 
Koreans in Tokyo demanded the withdrawal of all 
the copies at issue, and this demand was met. 
Around that time, however, the south Korean press 
went into action. Tonga [lbo and Choson Ilbo gave 
photo-illustrated accounts of the luxury houses 
which were open to public censure. In their wake, 
the June first issue of Minju Chonson (Democratic 
Front), the organ of the New Democratic Party, 
carried the whole text of the poem Five Bandits 
which had been hard to come to hand. In retalia- 
tion for this, the authorities raided the head office 
of the New Democratic Party on the next sunrise 
and seized 100,750 copies of Minju Chonson and the 
stereotypes to prevent its reprint. They also ar- 
rested Kim Chi Ha, the author of Five Bandits, and 
Pu Gwan Hyok, the representative of the journal 
Sasanggye as suspected violators of the Anti-Com- 
munist Law. With the presidential election less 
than a year ahead, the government and its party 
must have been crazy over preparing it. 

In connection with the Minju Chonson incident, 
their spokesmen insisted: “It violated basic demo- 
cratic order and press ethics by carrying the poem 
of proletarian colour which defies public order and 
the regime as a whole, and the interpellation of an 
assemblyman (Kim Ung Ju) who had abused his 
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privilege of exempt from_ responsibility.” “The 
newspaper of the opposition party was full of trai- 
torous evil slanders exceeding the bounds of a poli- 
tical dispute. The New Democratic Party which 
tried to snatch power by way of benefiting enemies 
must be brought to a stern judgement by the peo- 
ple and law.” 
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MATERIALS 


DEMOCRATIC DECLARATION FOR 
KOREAN PEOPLE 


At last a new day has dawned for the victory 
of people’s rights. 

The people, who were victims of fear and sup- 
pression, poverty and exploitation, once again have 
marched out on the streets, breaking the iron chains 
of despair and oppression. 

The Pak regime’s response to the historic strug- 
gle for democracy since last October has been only 
deceptive “persuasion” and manipulation, and a 
dramatic increase of violent suppression. This clear- 
ly shows that the corrupt Pak regime has determin- 
ed to cling to its power and privileges and that Pak 
and his gang have no intention of repenting their 
unpardonable sins of exploitation, illicit wealth, in- 
justice, and corruption. 

This comprador capitalist clique crushed the 
growth of national self-reliance in the name of the 
doctrines of GNP and export priority; these com- 
pradors imposed billions of dollars of foreign debt 
on the people; they tax the bloody sweat of the 
people to fund their absolute power and dictatorial 
regime; they turn the basic national industries into 
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their private possessions including the major sec- 
tors of the economy. It is they who have brought 
on the present tragic fate of our people. 

This tiny power clique blames the international 
oil crisis for the present national economic break- 
down to escape their responsibility and to hide the 
truth from the people. 

It is very clear that total breakdown of our 
national economy has been wrought, because of 
their cheap sellout of our resources and _ labor, 
because of their permitting the foreign monopolists 
to dominate our economy, and because of their ex- 
treme corruption. This is what brought about our 
“raped” system of economy. 

The corrupt Pak power clique, who brought a- 
bout the accelerated high inflation and economic 
breakdown, are still taking a huge amount of profit 
at the expense of the people’s livelihood, and they 
suppress ruthlessly, with the last desperate measu- 
res, our people, who are dissatisfied and restive, so 
that they can maintain their power up to the last 
minute. 

Do not forget the fact that their wealth and cor- 
rupt life in the midst of the tragic situation of the 
people is maintained by the bloody sweat of innu- 
merable people of ours! 

The laboring mass who are dying at “starvation’”’ 
wages, peasants who are “ill” due to  feudalistic 
exploitation, and the urban squatter “villages’— 
are these the signs of thirteen years of moderniza- 
tion of our homeland? 

The one-man dictatorship and oppressive KCIA 
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politics are guardians of the system that exploits 
such peasants. Pak’s ambition to perpetuate his re- 
gime has been clear from the time of constitutional 
revision to allow him to run for a third term. This 
resulted in suppression of the basic human rights 
of our people; the corrupt powerholders do not he- 
sitate to commit such barbarous acts as arrests, im- 
prisonments, and tortures of patriotic students, in- 
tellectuals, and Christians. 

They established the unthinkable dictatorial 
system of Yushin, and enacted the state of emer- 
gency, declaring the Emergency Measure of Janu- 
ary 8, and they suppress the mass media and in- 
crease the suppressive measures on the universities 
and churches to perfect the system of oppression 
and to shut up all the critical voices entirely. Is 
this the Korean style of democracy? 

In the name of national unification they have 
started a dialogue between North and South, but 
there has been no progress whatever toward that 
goal; rather, the dialogue has fortified the division 
of our land more than ever. The unification talk is 
nothing more than a sheer ‘decorative’ ploy to 
perpetuate the regime. Where is our selfhood, when 
a Single protest cannot be made against those Ja- 
panese militarists who have begun to take root in 
this land and to maneuver to divide our land per- 
manently? 

The Pak regime exploits the language of unifi- 
cation, and prevents any such possibility of unifi- 
cation by oppressive politics and exploitation of the 
people. Thus the day of unification becomes more 
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remote. 

Never forget! The democracy that guarantees 
freedom and equality is the only shortcut to the 
unification of our fatherland. 

Watch those gangsters, who have robbed us of 
freedom and enslave our people! 

Watch those decadent and corrupt thieves, who 
have become fat by “eating” the flesh and bones 
of our people! 

Watch those national betrayers, who offered to 
sell this land as a sacrifice to the neo-colonialists! 

We can no longer sit with folded arms and see 
the ruin which this corrupt power clique has 
brought. 

Even though they are being trampled upon and 
suffer robbery and death, all the democratic forces 
are continuing to rally under the flag of people’s 
rights and people’s life. No brutality of force can 
stop the mounting waves of the democratic forces. 

We resolve to offer our bodies as burning sacri- 
fices by standing at the frontier of the people's 
march for democracy, to destroy the group that is 
anti-national, anti-democratic, and anti-people. 


April 3, 1974 


National Federation of Democratic 
Youth and Students 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Today we rise to represent the will of the stu- 
dents and people of our nation to realize true free- 
dom and equality in this land. 

This is the national and democratic movement of 
the people. 
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Reform the present economic policy that is 
solely for the wealth of the corrupt power 
elite. Punish at once the kingpin of the cor- 
rupt power group. 

Reduce the taxes of the citizens, and guar- 
antee a minimum standard of life for the 
laboring people, who are the backbone of 
our national economy. 

Guarantee the freedom of labor movements 
by destroying all the evil labor laws. 


. Release all the patriotic leaders who have 


been imprisoned since the declaration of na- 
tional emergency and the January 8th Emer- 
gency Measure; establish a true democratic 
system, by dissolving the Yushin (Revitaliza- 
tion) system. 

Dissolve at once the Korean Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, which is the source of the 
CIA politics of violent oppression. 

Sever the anti-national dependent economic 
relations, and establish a self-reliant econo- 
mic system. 


We solemnly declare, standing before our people 
and in aur history, to realize our assertions, and we 
resolve to fight to the last man and until the last 
minute. 


ACTION 


All students and citizens in Seoul will gather 
today in front of the City Hall and at the cross- 
road of Chongkyechon 5-ka. 


April 3, 1974 


National Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth and Students 
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ARE YOU NOT AFRAID OF THE 
JUDGMENT OF HISTORY? 


The Pak Jung Hi ogres courtmartialled in 
camera the defendants related to the case of the 
“National Federation of Democratic Youth 
and Students”. This document was prepared 
with the reports of their family members who 
had been allowed to hear that military trial, 
and was secretly distributed in July 1974 to 
let the outside world know how bestially they 
had been tried. 


There is no life that is not precious; there is no 
death that is not sad. But it is intolerable that 
youthful lives must be crushed by the cruel power 
of a regime. Alas! Where is the way for just and 
young lives to go? Why should they tread the path 
to death? 

The state exists because the people exist, and 
therefore it must heed the people’s criticisms. 
Should justice be crushed by the sword of a re- 
gime which uses indiscriminate means and methods 
to suppress the right words and just acts of these 
youths? 

In spite of their cry, ‘The trials must be legiti- 
mate before history and before God,” our friends 
and our children disappear like dew at the ex- 
ecution platform under the false charge of com- 
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munism, because of their patriotism and their love 
for the people. 

Brethren in the land!.... Now our friends and 
children face innocent deaths. What is the future 
for our people? What are these, the deeds of the 
so-called leaders? 

The leaders of the March First Movement, 
which shook the nation and maddened the Japanese 
gendarmerie, received the highest sentence of twelve 
years. Now the innocent students, who tried to live 
with righteousness, sided with the poor people, and 
cried out for freedom, are sentenced to death by 
cur own rulers, who share our blood. Why is this? 
Be afraid of Heaven! 

Brethren in this land! Turn your ears to their 
cry. Find out—are they truly criminals as charged? 
Behold our children, who proclaim, ‘We shall glad- 
ly dedicate our lives for the realization of demo- 
cracy in Korea, but we cannot keep the tears from 
our eyes when we think about the future of our 
people.” Have you heard the confession of a 
mother who resolved to dedicate her son to the 
cause of democracy? Have you heard the cry of a 
young wife who struggled to show her newborn 
son to her husband in prison? Our people have a 
duty to watch over whether these men are sen- 
tenced to death by due process and fair trial based 
upon democratic principles, or not. 

Have you heard their blood-stained cry?—“I deny 
the charges; then electric torture is the reward. I 
deny the charges, then again the reward is flogging 
and beating, and I am not allowed to sleep until I 
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am forced to admit all the charges. They give me 
shots in my arms and electric tortures again. At a 
flashing moment the prosecutors’ statement of 
charges appears before me for my thumb print. The 
statement is made in such a short time by some- 
one; I would cry out, ‘This statement of charges is 
trumped up.’ But who would hear it? Rather, if 
you show me how to become a ‘Communist spy, 
then it would be easy for me to put my signature 
on that paper.” 

Witness for the trial is heard through a tape 
which was made in a hotel room somewhere. Why 
does the witness not appear at the court? The pro- 
secutor says, “If you only admit the connection 
with the Japanese, then you will be exempted from 
the death sentence.” The judge admonishes, ‘Make 
short your defense statement, because there is no 
time for it.” A lawyer cried out, ‘What is more 
precious and urgent than these youthful lives? Even 
if one is to die, one should be permitted to make 
a full defense.” Then, the lawyer was chased out of 
the court. What is democracy? What is freedom? 
Sentences of death and life imprisonment are given 
in this kind of court. 

Brethren in this land! Our fathers and mothers! 
Tell me. Please answer me. Should these men die? 
Did they really commit crimes that deserve death? 

The malicious thief who robbed 7.4 hillion won 
got a sentence of 15 years’ imprisonment. Why 
should death be given to those youthful souls whose 
only crime is to cry out for justice, freedom, and 
democracy for the whole people? Why should they 
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be hanged by the rope? Why should the people be 
deceived by going through the so-called court pro- 
cedure? It would be more honest to shoot them at 
their arrest. 

When the court decides death, life imprisonment, 
15 years and 12 years, more easily than a travel 
schedule abroad, what can the people expect from 
this kind of court? 

Those who are blinded by their self-interests are 
indeed shameless. But our 5,000 years of history 
was sustained by the patriotism which worries the 
people and their future. Brethren! Let us speak 
frankly about the court, unprecedented in world 
history, which condemned our youthful leaders 
of the future to death. Should they really die? In 
this so-called democratic state, they are condemned 
to death. Why is this? 

Brethren! Now your courageous cry of con- 
science is needed for those lives of our young 
brothers! 

Let us campaign for signature collection to ap- 
peal the cases. 


After attending the trial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Democratic Youth 
and Students 
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AN APPEAL TO THE WORLD 


Since 1971 the South Korean military junta has 
been continuing to declare different kinds of mar- 
tial law in order to silence, by the brutal method 
of terrorism, all dissidents. Their dissent resulted 
from the dictator’s oppression of the entire peo- 
ple’s desire for unification of the divided father- 
land, and by the deteriorated socio-economic situa- 
tion of the country which in turn has been caused 
by the total failure of his national development 
plans based on pre-modern styled capitalism. But 
the military dictator could not suppress the brave 
and persistent struggles of the people for freedom 
and human dignity, even by the horrible, world- 
known terrorism of his intelligence policy and ex- 
cellent trickeries. 

In October 1971, the dictator Pak Jung Hi de- 
clared the first martial law; the “Garrison Decree,”’ 
permitting the regular army to assume certain po- 
lice functions, facilitated military supervision of Ko- 
rea’s highly politicized student body (this decree 
still exists), but he could not succeed in suppressing 
the people’s struggle against his dictatorship. 

Therefore, the dictator declared another kind 
of martial law—the ‘National Emergency Decree’”’ 
of December 1971, along with comprehensive legis- 
lation to strengthen Government control in the Na- 
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tional Assembly (this decree also still exists). An 
ignorant military dictator who has been accustom- 
ed to suppressing by force the people's just and 
righteous demands for democracy and the funda- 
mental human right to live, he could not suppress 
the people’s persistent and brave struggles against 
him even by such hard dictatorship. 

Finally, the dictator Pak declared the third mar- 
tial law to root out the very foundation of demo- 
cracy and freedom and to make the people his slave 
forever: the Martial Law of October 1972, which 
facilitated the passage of the present dictatorial 
constitution allowing the dictator Pak an unlimited 
number of six-year terms and permitting the pre- 
sident to choose one third of the number of the 
National Assembly and to dissolve that body when- 
ever he chooses. This constitution guarantees the 
freedoms of speech, assembly and _ press by the 
law—but these democratic rights can be curtailed 
or voided at any time by presidential decree (this 
law still exists also). 

Since the October dictatorial constitution was 
passed by force, the very foundations of freedom 
and democracy have been totally denied and human 
dignity has been completely gone in South Korea, 
and the people have become the slaves of the brutal 
dictator. 

Under such ghastly and brutal oppression, in 
October 1973 brave students broke off the dictator’s 
chains of slavery upon the people at last and a- 
wakened the whole -nation to struggle against this 
hated and inhumane dictator. The storm of people’s 
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struggle for freedom and human dignity spread so 
fast throughout the country and even abroad, that 
the dictator Pak was certain to be finally over- 
thrown by the people. At this last moment of the 
Pak’s dictatorship, Pak made another military coup, 
declared the most brutal kind of martial law which 
has ever been used in the world, and once again 
put strong chains of slavery upon the people. 


On January 8 this year, the dictator Pak de- 
clared the “Emergency Decree” which empowers 
military courts to try all dissidents without martial 
law authority and gives the KCIA (Korean CIA) 
unlimited power to arrest all dissidents without 
warrant and investigate all kinds of dissident cases. 
This decree is illegal even in the present dictatorial 
constitution. 


Since this emergency decree on Jan. 8, a large 
number of people have been arrested and tortured, 
and 34 intellectuals, Christian priests, writers and 
student leaders have been sentenced to 10-15 years in 
prison. These persons are leaders and supporters of 
a most peaceful and democratic campaign to collect 
a million signatures on a petition to the president 
for a democratic constitution. This kind of petition- 
ing is allowed even in the present constitution. 
Beginning in January this year, the dictator Pak 
mobilized the most brutal and worst methods of 
terrorism and deception to accuse all dissidents of 
communist activities, in order to prevent large- 
scale demonstrations against him this spring when 
students returned to school after winter vacation; 
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but our brave students who are now returning to 
school have begun to break off once again the 
brutal dictator’s strong chains of slavery upon our 
people. 

On March 28 students of Christian college in 
Seoul arose, on April 3 students of Seoul National 
University arose, and on April 4 several thousand 
students in Seoul and in the country arose for 
freedom, democracy and human dignity. A storm of 
large-scale demonstrations against the brutal 
military dictatorship was about to arise and to 
overthrow Pak’s terroristic regime. At this critical 
moment, the cowardly and shameless dog, the dic- 
tator Pak, arrested 70 students accusing them of 
communist activities and declared the most brutal 
pre-feudalistic act which permits demonstrators for 
freedom and democracy to be sentenced to death. 

Now is the very dangerous moment in which 
many young students and brave freedom-fighters 
in South Korea may lose their lives and _ be 
executed. 

Is there any dictator in the world who has de- 
clared a law to execute demonstrators for freedom, 
democracy and human dignity? The present milit- 
ary dictatorship of South Korea is much harder 
than even the military dictatorships of the present 
Chile and Greece. 

People in the World Who Love and Respect 
Freedom and Democracy and Human Dignity! 

Even the Oppressed People in the World Who 
Have Been Suffering under Dictatorship! 

We as Koreans Are Appealing to You for Posi- 
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tive and Strong Moral Support to Save the Lives of 
Our Brave Young Students and Freedom-Fighters 
and to Condemn Firmly the Most Brutal Criminal 
Activities of the Dictator Pak of South Korea! 

In Particular, People of the USA and Japan 
Who Respect and Love Freedom, Democracy and 
Human Dignity! 

We Are Appealing to You to Stop Immediately 
the Support of Your Governments to This Brutal 
and Inhumane Dictator Against Our Nation! 


On behalf of all Koreans inside 
and outside the country, 


April 9, 1974, Stockholm 


The People’s Front for Korean Democracy 
in the Scandinavian Countries 
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DECLARATION OF CONSCIENCE 


I have received a subpoena to appear before the 
so-called Extraordinary Court-Martial as a criminal 
defendant. This trial is due to begin on the morning 
of July 23. 

But I reject this subpoena because my conscience 
and the justice of God do not permit me to accept 
it. I hereby wish to make clear that if any of the 
procedures of this so-called Military Court against 
me come to public knowledge, it will never be by 
compliance but only because of naked force. I 
hereby state that: 

1. The so-called Revitalization Constitution is 
invalid and contrary to truth. It has been forged 
by violence, intimidation, and fraud. It is said to 
have been passed by a referendum, but in fact 
it has no true relationship to the opinion of the 
people. It was imposed on the people shortly 
after the arbitrary suspension and betrayal of 
the true Constitution on October 17, 1972. 

2. This so-called Revitalization Constitution is in 
violation of the most basic and essential rights of 
the people. The so-called Emergency Decree 
gives all power to one man whenever he wishes 
to declare such an emergency; this is a law in 
violation of fundamental human dignity. Under 
such a law, the sphere of human conscience in 
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the affairs of state is eliminated. 

3. Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this so-called Emer- 
gency Decree, under which I stand indicted, are 
in fact a cruel violation of the Natural Law. 
These two paragraphs forbid any petition or ex- 
pression of opinion to reform said Revitaliza- 
tion Constitution. No communication of opinions 
on this matter is permitted. Any expression of 
disagreement or complaint against the Emer- 
gency Decree is now punishable by life imprison- 
ment or death. 

I have given funds in support of the oppressed 
Christian-minded students. Because of this action, 
I stand now falsely accused by forged documen- 
tation of instigating a revolt. 

9. The so-called Extraordinary Court-Martial 
which now asserts jurisdiction over me is in fact 
a puppet court which by commonly-held opinions 
on law should not be allowed to judge in mat- 
ters related to law and conscience. At the pre- 
sent time many honest citizens are being indict- 
ed, tried and sentenced by the judicial proceed- 
ings of this Extraordinary Military Court. These 
defendants have been reduced to silence and cnly 
the prosecutor’s unsupported and unquestioned 
accusations become public knowledge through 
the controlled media of newspapers, radio and 
television. 


July 23, Morning, 1974 Bishop Chi Hak Soon 
Wonju Diocese, Korea 
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TO THE 8,000 EWHA COLLEGIANS 


We 8,000 Ewha collegians remember the 28th 
and 29th of November, 1973. On those days we 
cried out through the night with one heart against 
the horrible, oppressive government policies, and 
the extreme disparity of the distribution of the 
wealth which has created such an atmosphere of 
deep distrust in our society. Again on the 3rd of De- 
cember of the same year we cried out at the top 
of our voices in front of City Hall for freedom and 
justice in this land. We mourned the death of 
democracy in this land by wearing black ribbons 
on our blouses, and we prayed for the resurrection 
of that democracy. Nor was it only we who cried 
out. Hundreds of intellectuals and justice-loving 
people all over the land shouted for freedom. The 
present regime responded to it with the so-called 
Emergency Decrees, disregarding the cry of the 
people. 

Since then the suppression has been increasing; 
hundreds of students, religious leaders, professors, 
lawyers and civil leaders have been suffering in 
prison since last April, simply because of having 
spoken up for the poor and oppressed of the land, 
and criticized the suppressive rule of the regime. 

What they did was simply to urge the govern- 
ment to restore a true democratic system of govern- 
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ment and to establish a society which guarantees 
human dignity, the birthright of any citizen in 
democratic country. Yet they were hurriedly label- 
ed with the horrible crime cf ‘subversive activity” 
and were put into prison. 

Our dictatorial regime offered several million 
won to capture a single young helpless student and 
threatened those who wanted to help him with 
guns and bayonets, so that even mothers betrayed 
their own children’s friends. Has such an inhuman 
act ever been heard of before? Furthermore the 
present regime did not treat them as political 
prisoners who fought for their own political con- 
victions. Instead they were tried illegally in a 
practically closed military court and given senten- 
ces even as high as death. 

It is just like a children’s game of mimicry. Such 
mistreatment of the lives of these courageous ones by 
the corrupted and cruel government is the same as 
trampling down on justice and on all our conscien- 
ces. We cannot help but condemn this as an unpar- 
donable crime committed against the whole race 
and people. Even though the Emergency Decrees 
No. 1 and No. 4 were retracted on the 23rd of 
August, there was nothing in that which answered 
our pleas. It was only “a pretty-looking apricot 
with a bitter taste,” as the Korean proverb goes. 

This terrible state of affairs in which we can 
neither hear nor speak is the same as ever. We 
have heard the voices of the courageous ones. One 
prisoner cried out in shame for only being senten- 
ced to life imprisonment, while his friends were 
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sentenced to death. Another shouted that he did 
not mind dying if it was for the people, but he 
could not accept the death sentence under the 
accusation of being a communist. One mother said 
that she was proud to offer her son as a Sacrificial 
lamb for democracy in the land. 

How long can we collegians remain as cowards 
with closed eyes, ears and lips? Shall we 
not rise up from our despair and hesitation and 
share even one 10,000th of the pain of those still in 
the cold, dark prison cells, because of their cons- 
ciences? Let us be of one mind with those who are 
in prison for the sake of our mother country, and 
share whatever load we have to with them. Let us 
now speak up with the voice of justice, with the 
eyes of our conscience wide open. 


OUR CLAIMS 


— Release immediately the democratic leaders 
and students who are imprisoned. Release 
them at the latest by Oct. 2, the same day 
a year ago that the students of Seoul Nation- 
al University raised the first torchlight of 
protest. 

— Guarantee basic human rights. 

— Stop immediately all the illegal arrests, 
detainment and torture. 

— Guarantee freedom on the campuses. 

— Guarantee freedom to pursue academic stu- 
dies. 

— Stop censorship of the press and guarantee 
freedom of speech. 
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We must be aware of the fact that without the 
recovery of true democracy and the respect for 
basic human rights, there can be no progress or 
harmony of the people, or growth of national 
power, which this regime speaks of so often, or 
peaceful unification of the land, which all of us 
long for so much. 

We believe that when the basic human rights 
of the people are protected and assured, only then 
will the harmony of the people within the country 
and the recovery of our national dignity interna- 
tionally be possible. Therefore let us again become 
courageous Ewha collegians and share the suffering 
of the prisoners who are accused and oppressed be- 
cause of raising their voices for the justice and 
freedom they love so dearly. 


September 23, 1974 


4,000 Ewha Women’s University 
students 
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FINAL TESTIMONY 


Now the judge is asking me to make a final 
statement before the court. Besides my case, the 
patriotic students who fought in front for the demo- 
cracy of this country are being framed in connec- 
tion with the so-called People’s Revolutionary 
Party and accused of receiving orders from the 
Communist Party to establish a Communist govern- 
ment; and an extreme form of punishment is being 
imposed upon them. This is a clear frame-up by 
this regime. The so-called People’s Revolutionary 
Party, which the Attorney-General refers to, has 
been extinct for a long time; it is an organization 
which no longer exists today. Even if the Commu- 
nist Party had given orders to these students, cus- 
tomarily funding would have followed the orders, 
but the government and the Central Intelligence 
Agency could not offer any material evidence 
about the funding. This fact clearly shows that the 
Communist Party cannot be involved. Above all, 
the students who have been involved in this move- 
ment are the sons and daughters of faithful Chris- 
tian families. They have dedicated themselves to 
the work of the church more than anybody, and 
they know that Christians cannot unite themselves 
with Communists, philosophically and fundamen- 
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tally, and therefore they are opposed to commu- 
nism. They clearly said that they are not commu- 
nists, to the court and to their families when they 
saw them. Also, the two Japanese persons said that 
they are not Communist Party members, and the 
Japanese government testified to that effect. How 
can one conclude that the students tried to over- 
throw the Republic of Korea and _ to establish a 
communist government with the small amount of 
money—5,000 won—which was exchanged between 
the Japanese students and our students? Therefore 
I demand that these students should be released 
immediately in view of international and domestic 
opinion. There will be no greater meaning and joy 
in my heart than if I can be punished on behalf of 
these patriotic students in this incident, who did not 
hesitate to dedicate their lives for the realization of 
democracy with courage and a sense of justice, 
being concerned with the future of this nation. 

Also, when we look at the international situation 
our country is in, it is a greatly shameful and 
unfortunate thing that hearings on human rights 
in Korea were held in the American House of 
Representatives.... Even though they were not able 
to stop military aid to our country, it is not because 
they like our government but because they fear 
communism. In the Korean proverb, you cannot 
destroy a jar in order to catch a mouse in it. This 
is the position of the United States. Therefore I am 
deeply concerned about the possible influence of 
this important event on our future. I ask everyone 
to put our national interest above all things. 
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Lastly, if there is anything that I say about 
myself, my heart is very deeply perplexed in front 
of this military tribunal, because I never before 
stood in a court in my entire life of 30 years. Even 
if a death sentence, which is more than 15 years in 
prison, is to be imposed upon me, there will be no 
change in my conviction and heart, which is for 
the restoration of democracy in this land. I only 
pray that democracy is established to _ respect 
human rights and freedom, with realistic policies 
toward communism; and I will continue to act with 
the same convictions, and struggle with the same 
acts, for the remainder of my life. 


Former ROK President 
Yun Po Sun 
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DECLARATION OF FREEDOM OF 
PRESS 


We declare that the unprecedented crisis of our 
society today can only be overcome through the 
practice of freedom of speech. There can be no 
reason to suppress freedom of speech, which is the 
fundamental function of society, and it cannot be 
interfered with by anyone, if we are to maintain a 
democratic society and develop a free nation. We 
feel deep shame in the marrow of our bones when 
we are urged by the church and university to 
repent for the restoration of the freedom of speech. 
Freedom of speech is the fundamental task that we 
must fulfil. It is not a task which can be permitted 
by the government or granted by the people. We 
will never kneel to any pressure which comes from 
the opposition to free speech. We declare that we 
will do our best to practice free speech. At the 
same time we resolve with our hearts as follows: 


— We will unite with strength and resolution 
to oppose all external interference with news- 
papers, broadcasting, and magazines. 

— We reject solemnly the inspection of Korean 
Central Intelligence agents. We reject illegal 
arrests of journalists. If there is anyone 
who  is- arrested illegally, under’ any 
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circumstances, we will stay and occupy this 
office until the arrested person comes back. 


October 24, 1974 
The Journalists of Tonga Ilbo 
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JOINT STATEMENT 


With voices against the deceptive “National 
Referendum” erupting daily among the Korean 
people, leaders of Korean democratic forces such as 
former presidential candidate Kim Dae Jung, New 
Democratic Party head Kim Young Sam, and former 
ROK President Yun Po Sun on February 8 issued a 
“Proclamation Rejecting the National Referendum” 
and a “General Plan for Joint Action to Boycott the 
National Referendum.” 


In their Proclamation and General Plan for 
Joint Action, Kim Dae Jung, Kim Young Sam, and 
Yun Po Sun denounced the national referendum as 
nothing more than a political performance to main- 
tain the repressive status quo, and announced that 
February 12 is designated as the “Day to Boycott 
the National Referendum.” While calling for a na- 
tionwide struggle to oppose the degrading of the 
entire populace into slaves of the tyrant and co- 
conspirators in his attempt to bury democracy, they 
also proposed a concrete program for the struggle 
to reject the national referendum. 


Their “General Plan for Joint Action to Boycott 
the National Referendum”’ is a patriotic appeal to 
save the Korean people from the murderous and 
violent controls of the Pak regime, and a powerful 
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weapon to arouse the entire nation to renounce the 
national referendum. 

We, the democratic organizations of overseas 
Koreans, fully support the General Plan for Joint 
Action. announced by these leaders of Korean 
democratic forces, and in concert with the people in 
Korea declare our determination to actively promo- 
te actions throughout the world to oppose and 
denounce the deceptive national referendum. 

Today the Korean people have but one fervent 
wish—to abolish the Yushin Constitution, restore 
democracy, and achieve self-determined peaceful 
unification of the fatherland. 

The ‘National Referendum” is a reactionary 
move to trample underfoot this earnest desire of 
the people. When the people’s mouths are gagged, 
and their hands and feet bound, how can it possibly 
be called a ‘National Referendum’? 

Turning away from the people’s cries for the 
restoration of democracy, Pak Jung Hi and his 
gang of villains arrogantly force through the 
national referendum to stave off the imminent 
collapse of the Yushin system and thus keep them- 
selves in power indefinitely. 

The overseas Korean democratic organizations 
and a million fellow countrymen abroad, along with 
the people at home, condemn and renounce the 
“National Referendum” as a frame-up to make 
permanent the Pak regime’s hold on political power. 

The Pak dictatorship’s notion that it can use the 
national referendum to crush the people’s demand 
for constitutional revision and_ restoration of 
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democracy, and thus fulfill its wild notions of inde- 
finite control, is only a foolish pipe dream. 

The goals of political stability and “national har- 
mony” can only be achieved by realizing the 
people’s singular desire for abolition of the Yushin 
Constitution and the retirement of the Pak regime. 

Standing today at the historical crossroads of 
either democracy or dictatorship, the overseas Ko- 
rean democratic organizations and a million fellow 
countrymen abroad stand solidly behind the appeal 
of the leaders of Korea’s democratic forces, and are 
determined to join our efforts to those at home in the 
struggle to oppose Pak Jung Hi, the Yushin system, 
and the ‘‘National Referendum” so that the spring- 
time of democracy may come again to Korea. For 
the immediate struggle we propose the following 
plan for joint actions among our fellow countrymen 
overseas: 

1. For a million overseas Koreans and their de- 
mocratic organizations to mobilize all resources and 
means to send the fullest possible support and en- 
couragement to our colleagues back home in the 
democratic struggle to save the country. 

2. For a million overseas Koreans and their de- 
mocratic organizations to designate February 12 as 
“Restoration of Democracy Day,” and on that day 
for each group in each place to hold lectures and 
meetings to express protest in every possible way 
to oppose and denounce the deceptive national ref- 
erendum of the Pak regime. 

3. For a million overseas Koreans and their de- 
mocratic organizations to strengthen the solidarity 
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among democratic and progressive groups in all 
places where they live, and to broaden support for 
the struggle to realize the restoration of democracy 
and peaceful unification. 

4. For a million overseas Koreans and their 
democratic organizations to completely expose the 
truth about the Pak dictatorship to peoples in all 
lands where they live, to arouse the voices of 
condemnation of the Pak dictatorship among those 
peoples, and to isolate it from the international com- 
munity. 

5. For a million overseas Koreans and their de- 
mocratic organizations to develop strong pressures 
in countries friendly to Korea, no longer to send 
any aid which the Pak dictatorial regime can cor- 
rupt into use for oppressing human rights. 


February 10, 1975 


Conference for the Restoration of Democracy 
and Promotion of Unification (Japan Branch 
Acting Chairman, Kim Jai-hwa; American 
Branch Chairman, Kim Chai-chun), Veterans 
Corps for National Salvation in America 
(Commander, Choi Sok-nam), International 
Federation of Taikwonto, Canada (Chairman, 
Choi Hong-hi), Conference for the Building of 
Democracy in Korea, Germany (Chairman, 
Song Tu-yul), Committee for the Promotion 
of Korean Unification in France (Representa- 
tive, Yi Yong-che), Korean Conference for the 
Protection of Korean Democracy in Sweden 
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(Chairman, Yim Yu-chik), Committee to Save 
Dong-A Journalists in US (Chairman, Yim 
Chang-yong), Conference for the Protection of 
Korean Democracy in Denmark (Chairman 
Kim Ho-rim), Conference for the Protection of 
Korean Democracy in Norway (Chairman, Yi 
Hai-ran) 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS’ 
STATEMENT ON THE 15TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE APRIL 
REVOLUTION 


Statement of Appeal 


On its 15th anniversary, we commemorate the 
April Revolution, which liberated people from inju- 
stice and oppression, and we renew our determina- 
tion once again, recollecting our struggle against 
unjust power in the last 15 years. 


TO THE PEOPLE: 

We declare illegitimate the present regime that 
could not obtain your support and tried to preserve 
its own power with all kinds’ of extraordinary 
power. It has ruled the people with threat and 
violence; it has enslaved the people by the misuse 
of power and anti-communist ideology. Unless the 
present regime is changed, there will be great 
unhappiness for the people. The security and peace 
of the people will be possible when all the people 
enjoy a free and democratic life on a secure and 
sound economic foundation. We can learn a lesson 
from the Indochina experiences: that security 
without guarantee of democracy and basic human 
rights can only bring great tragic consequences.... 
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Nevertheless the present regime continues to 
rule with tactics of fear and threat to perpetuate 
their power, and does not provide any policies to 
solve our problems. We must get rid of the present 
fascist rule to overcome the national crisis which is 
brought about by the present regime. This is the 
mandate of the age to us and it is in keeping with 
the tradition and spirit of the people’s movement 
in modern Korea. 


TO INTELLECTUALS: 

As long as the intellectuals of a nation are alive, 
the people will not fall behind in the international 
world, and a handful of the privileged group can- 
not push the destiny of the people into ruin. Today 
the present regime is ruthlessly suppressing the 
intellectuals who restore the course of history, 
which has been sent astray by the greedy political 
regime. The regime is too blinded by their own 
hubris of power to lead the people. We cannot stand 
by with folded arms in a situation where intellectu- 
als are mutilated by the regime and pseudo-intel- 
lectuals commit their crimes before the people. If 
we do so, the destiny of our people will end in ruin. 


We urge that professors and students at univer- 
sities and intellectuals lead the march in the strug- 
gle to rescue our people. We should keep our con- 
sciences and lift up the future vision for the people. 
We should be liberated from defeatism, weakness, 
and do-nothingism. 


TO THE JOURNALISTS: 
We send our hearty support and thanks to the 
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journalists of Dong-A and Choson newspapers, who 
have been struggling for the freedom of speech since 
the birth of the movement to practice free speech. 
In the light of the present situation the responsi- 
bility of the press is most important. The future of 
our people will be largely decided by the fair re- 
ports of the public media and the conscience of 
journalism. The firing, suspension, and expulsion 
of journalists who have been struggling for the 
freedom of speech disappoints and angers the 
pecple. We encourage all the journalists to continue 
to struggle for the freedom of speech, knowing the 
importance of their roles and overcoming the ex- 
treme difficulties of official suppression. We sin- 
cerely hope that they join in the march to break 
the iron chain of dictatorship and to overthrow it. 
The people and our history will judge the false 
freedom of the press in the present situation. 


TO POLITICIANS: 

The future of our people is primarily dependent 
upon you. You have controlled the rule of this 
nation for the past 15 years and you have commit- 
ted innumerable mistakes. This is the time for you 
to decide for the future of our people. The appeal 
of Kim Sang-chin, which was made through his 
own death, was indeed out of his love of the people, 
and his desire is ours. You have to make a wise 
decision to avoid further mistakes before the 
people and our history. 
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Statement 


The Revolution of April continues! The present 
dictatorial regime, the tragedy of which was sewn 
by the coup d’etat of May 16, has driven the people 
into a deadly situation, robbing them of their surviv- 
al rights by means of violent force against demo- 
cracy and against people, and through the politics 
of torture and _ intelligence, and the oppressive 
politics of the privileged class. 

In the modern history of Korea there has emer- 
ged a tradition of the people, democracy and na- 
tionalism, through the people’s movements of Tong- 
hak, March First Movement, and April Revolution. 
We cannot tolerate any force that is against this 
tradition. Facing the crisis of the survival of our 
people, we meet the future of our people, which is 
shrouded by the division of the country under the 
interests and influences of the politically and eco- 
nomically powerful nations. But observe the power- 
lessness of the present regime which cannot over- 
come our national crisis. This present regime, which 
took power in a military coup by treading upon 
the noble spirit of the April Revolution, which was 
for national independence and unification, has been 
oppressing the democratic forces and people, put- 
ting them in prison; it is blinded by its pathological 
desire for power and alienated from the people, 
and it oppresses the people. The regime buried 
democracy through the June 8 corrupt election and 
constitutional revision for the third term of Pak; 
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and at last it declared Martial Law on October 17, 
1972, and established the Yushin Revitalization 
System to shake the roots of democracy and per- 
petuate the dictatorial system. In the name of so- 
called modernization and economic development the 
regime has exploited the sweat and blood of the 
people, and grabbed wealth from the people. They 
negotiated the normalization treaty between Ko- 
rea and Japan, in spite of the opposition of the 
people, enslaved our national economy and prostitu- 
ted the economic system and endangered the life 
of our people. But they suppressed, with repressive 
laws, tortures, threats, and unlawful arrests, those 
who advised against those wrongs; and they have 
tried to shut the mouths, eyes, and ears of those 
students who aspire to preserve the spirit of the 
April Revolution, and tread upon them mercilessly. 

The Capital Garrison Decree, Martial Law, 
Security Law, Anti-Communist Law, Emergency 
Measures Numbers 1-7, and the proposal for revi- 
sion of criminal codes are good examples that show 
the inability of the regime to persuade the people 
and the alienation of the regime from the people. 
The regime framed up the incident of the National 
Federation of Democratic Youth and Students and 
exposed its desire for the perpetuation of its power; 
but it must realize that history’s judgment is 
imminent. As long as we do not overthrow the pre- 
sent regime, our people will have no future and 
will be thrown into a bottomless pit. We now 
realize clearly that no true democracy and national 
unification can be expected. 
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In our veins we can feel the spirit of the April 
Revolution. The torch of youth burns in our hearts. 
The time to overthrow the evil power has come. 
Look! Hear the cry of the people! Doesn’t the death 
of our brother Kim Sang-chin symbolize the cry 
of the people? The blood of the April Revolution 
cries out. Only the Revolution remains before us 
as the way to dedicate our lives to our people. We 
believe that history is purified through the blood of 
youths. Now we are awakened from our laziness of 
the past and our easy way of life, and we resolve 
to participate in the cry of the people to overcome 
the suffering of the people. 

We live the present, looking at the new nation 
and new history that are coming to us. Let us 
participate courageously in the march of the strug- 
gle for national salvation until the time when the 
tradition of freedom and democracy is resurrec- 
ted. 

Young students! Young Christians! Let us rise 
up for the rescue of the people and dedicate oursel- 
ves for democracy to overcome the suffering of the 
people. Rise up! Let us put into reality the spirit 
of the April Revolution to build a democratic 
Korea. Fellow students! The Revolution continues 
even today. 


April 18, 1975 


Pax Romana 
National YWCA of Korea 
Korean Student Christian Federation 
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